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E were fairly accustomed to 
receive weird telegrams at 
Baker Street, but I have a 
particular recollection of one 
which reached us on a gloomy 
February morning some seven 
or eight years ago and gave Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes a puzzled quarter of an hour. It 
was addressed to him, and ran thus :— 

“Please await me. Terrible misfortune. 
Right wing three-quarter missing ; indis- 
pensable to morrow.—OVERTON.” 

“Strand post-mark and dispatched ten- 
thirty-six,” said Holmes, reading it over and 
over. “ Mr. Overton was evidently consider- 
ably excited when he sent it, and somewhat 
incoherent in consequence. Well, well, he 
will be here, I dare say, by the time I have 
looked through the Z7mes, and then we shall 
know all about it. Even the most insignifi- 
cant problem would be welcome in these 
stagnant days.” 

r'hings had indeed been very slow with 
us, and I had learned to dread such periods 
of inaction, for I knew by experience that my 
companion’s brain was so abnormally active 
that it was dangerous to leave it without 
material upon which to work. For years I 
had gradually weaned him from that drug 
mania which had threatened once to check 
his remarkable career. Now I knew that 
under ordinary conditions he no _ longer 
craved for this artificial stimulus, but I was 
well aware that the fiend was not dead, but 
sleeping ; and I have known that the sleep 
was a light one and the waking near when 
in periods of idleness I have seen the drawn 
look upon Holmes’s ascetic face, and the 
brooding of his deep-set and inscrutable eyes. 
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Therefore I blessed this Mr. Overton, who- 
ever he might be, since he had come with 
his enigmatic message to break that dangerous 
calm which brought more peril to my 
friend than all the storms of his tempestuous 
life. 

As we had expected, the telegram was soon 
followed by its sender, and the card of Mr. 
Cyril Overton, of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, 
announced the arrival of an enormous young 
man, sixteen stone of solid bone and muscle, 
who spanned the doorway with his broad 
shoulders and looked from one of us to the 
other with a comely face which was haggard 
with anxiety. 

“Mr. Sherlock Holmes?” 

My companion bowed. 

“T’ve been down to Scotland Yard, Mr. 
Holmes. I saw Inspector Stanley Hopkins. 
He advised me to come to you. He said 
the case, so far as he could see, was more in 
your line than in that of the regular police.” 

“Pray sit down and tell me what is the 
matter.” 

“It’s awful, Mr. Holmes, simply awful ! 
I wonder my hair isn’t grey. Godfrey 
Staunton—you’ve heard of him, of course ? 
He’s simply the hinge that the whole team 
turns on. I’d rather spare two from the 
pack and have Godfrey for my three-quarter 
line. Whether it’s passing, or tackling, or 
dribbling, there’s no one to touch him ; and 
then, he’s got the head and can hold us all 
together. What am I todo? ‘That’s what I 
ask you, Mr. Holmes. There’s Moorhouse, 
first reserve, but he is trained as a half, and 
he always edges right in on to the scrum 
instead of keeping out on the touch-line. 
He’s a fine place-kick, it’s true, but, then, he 
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has no judgment, and he can’t sprint for 
nuts. Why, Morton or Johnson, the Oxford 
fliers, could romp round him. Stevenson is 
fast enough, but he couldn’t drop from the 
twenty-five line, and a three-quarter who 
can’t either punt or drop isn’t worth a place 
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“Why, Mr. Holmes, I thought you knew 
things,” said he. “I suppose, then, if you 
have never heard of Godfrey Staunton you 
don’t know Cyril Overton either ?” 

Holmes shook his head good-humouredly. 

“Great Scot!” cried the athlete. “ Why, 
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for pace alone. No, Mr. Holmes, we are 
done unless you can help me to find Godfrey 
Staunton.” 

My friend had listened with amused sur 
prise to this long speech, which was poured 
forth with extraordinary vigour and earnest- 
ness, every point being driven home by the 
slapping of a brawny hand upon the speaker's 
knee. When our visitor was silent Holmes 
stretched out his hand and took down letter 
“S” of his commonplace book. For once 
he dug in vain into that mine of varied 
information. 

“There is Arthur H. Staunton, the rising 
young forger,” said he, “and there was 
Henry Staunton, whom I helped to hang, 
but Godfrey Staunton is a new name to 
me.” 

Jt was our yisitor’s turn to look surprised. 


I was first reserve for England against Wales, 
and I’ve skippered the ’Varsity all this year. 
But that’s nothing! I didn’t think there was 
a soul in England who didn’t know Godfrey 
Staunton, the crack three-quarter, Cambridge, 
Blackheath, and five Internationals. Good 
Lord! Mr. Holmes, where Aave you lived ?” 

Holmes laughed at the young giant’s naive 
astonishment. 

“You live in a different world to me, Mr. 
Overton, a sweeter and healthier one. My 
ramifications stretch out into many sections 
of society, but never, I am happy to say, 
into amateur sport, which is the best and 
soundest thing in England. However, your 
unexpected visit this morning shows me that 
even in that world of fresh air and fair play 
there may be work for me to do; so now, my 
good sir, I beg you to sit down and to tell 
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me slowly and quietly exactly what it is 
that has occurred, and how you desire that I 
should help you.” 

Young Overton’s face assumed the bothered 
look of the man who is more accustomed to 
using his muscles than his wits; but by 
degrees, with many repetitions and obscuri- 
ties which I may omit from his narrative, he 
laid his strange story before us. 


“Tt’s this way, Mr. Holmes. As I have 
said, I am the skipper of the Rugger team 
of Cambridge ’Varsity, and Godfrey Staunton 
is my best man. To-morrow we play Oxford. 
Yesterday we all came up and we settled at 
Bentley’s private hotel. At ten o’clock I 
went round and saw that all the fellows had 
gone to roost, for I believe in strict training 
and plenty of sleep to keep a team fit. I 
had a word or two with Godfrey before 
he turned in. He seemed to me to be 
pale and bothered. I asked him what 
was the matter. He said he was all right 

-just a touch of headache. I bade 
him good-night and left him. Half an 
hour later the porter tells me that a 
rough-looking man with a beard called 
with a note for Godfrey. He had not 
gone to bed and the note was taken to his 
room. Godfrey read it and fell back in a 
chair as if he had been pole-axed. The porter 
was so scared that he was going to fetch me, 
but Godfrey stopped him, had a drink of water, 
and pulled himself together. Then he went 
downstairs, said a few words to the man who 
was waiting in the hall, and the two of them 
went off together. The last that the porter 
saw of them, they were almost running down 
the street in the direction of the Strand. 
This morning Godfrey’s room was empty, his 
bed had never been slept in, and his things 
were all just as I had seen them the night 
before. He had gone off at a moment’s 
notice with this stranger, and no word has 
come from him since. I don’t believe he 
will ever come back. He was a sportsman, 
was Godfrey, down to his marrow, and he 
wouldn’t have stopped his training and let in 
his skipper if it were not for some cause that 
was too strong for him. No; I feel as if he 
were gone for good and we should never see 
him again.” 


Sherlock Holmes listened with the deepest 
attention to this singular narrative. 

“What did you do?” he asked. 

“I wired to Cambridge to learn if anything 
had been heard of him there. I have had 
an answer. No one has seen him.” 
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“Could he have got back to Cambridge ?” 

“Yes, there is a late train—quarter-past 
eleven.” 

“But so far as you can ascertain he did 
not take it ?” 

“No, he has not been seen.” 

“What did you do next ?” 

“T wired to Lord Mount-James.” 

“ Why to Lord Mount-James ?” 

“ Godfrey is an orphan, and Lord Mount- 
James is his nearest relative—his uncle, I 
believe.” 

“Indeed. This throws new light upon 
the matter. Lord Mount-James is one of 
the richest men in England.” 

“So I’ve heard Godfrey say.” 

“ And your friend was closely related ?” 

“Yes, he was his heir, and the old boy is 
nearly eighty—cram full of gout, too. They 
say he could chalk his billiard-cue with his 
knuckles. He never allowed Godfrey a 
shilling in his life, for he is an absolute 
miser, but it will all come to him right 
enough.” 

“Have you heard from Lord Mount- 
James?” 

“No.” 

“What motive could your friend have in 
going to Lord Mount-James ?” 

“Well, something was worrying him the 
night before, and if it was to do with money 
it is possible that he would make for his 
nearest relative who had so much of it, 
though from all I have heard he would not 
have much chance of getting it. Godfrey 
was not fond of the old man. He would not 
go if he could help it.” 

“Well, we can soon determine that. If 
your friend was going to his relative, Lord 
Mount-James, you have then to explain the 
visit of this rough-looking fellow at so late an 
hour, and the agitation that was caused by 
his coming.” 

Cyril Overton pressed his hands to his 
head. “I can make nothing of it,” said he. 

“Well, well, I have a clear day, and I shall 
be happy to look into the matter,” said 
Holmes. “I should strongly recommend 
you to make your preparations for your 
match without reference to this young gentle- 
man. It must, as you say, have been an 
overpowering necessity which tore him away 
in such a fashion, and the same necessity is 
likely to hold him away. Let us step round 
together to this hotel, and see if the porter 
can throw any fresh light upon the matter.” 

Sherlock Holmes was a past-master in the 
art of putting a humble witness at his ease, 
and very soon, in the privacy of Godfrey 
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Staunton’s abandoned room, he had extracted 
all that the porter had to tell. The visitor of 
the night before was not a gentleman, neither 
was he a working man. He was simply 
what the porter described as a “medium- 
looking chap” ; aman of fifty, beard grizzled, 
pale face, quietly dressed. He seemed 
himself to be agitated. The porter had 
observed his hand trembling when he had 
held out the note. Godfrey Staunton had 
crammed the note into his pocket. Staunton 
had not shaken hands with the man in the 
hall. They had exchanged a few sentences, 
of which the porter had only distinguished 
the one word “time.” Then they had 
hurried off in the manner 
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When he had written it he said, ‘ All right, 
porter, I will take this myself.’ ” 

“What did he write it with ?” 

“A pen, sir.” 

“Was the telegraphic form one of these on 
the table ?” 

“Yes, sir; it was the top one.” 

Holmes rose. Taking the forms he 
carried them over to the window and 
carefully examined that which was upper- 
most. 

“It is a pity he did not write in pencil,” 
said he, throwing them down again with a 
shrug of disappointment. “As you have 
no doubt frequently observed, Watson, the 





described. It was just 
half-past ten by the hall 
clock. 

“Let me_ see,” said 
Holmes, seating himself 
on Staunton’s bed. “ You 
are the day porter, are 
you not ?” 

“Yes, sir; I go off 
duty at eleven.” 

“The night porter saw 
nothing, I suppose ?” 

“No, sir; one theatre 

party came in late. No 
one else.” 

“Were you on duty all 
day yesterday ?” 

“Ves. sir.” 

“Did you take any 
messages to Mr. Staun- 
ton ?” 

“Ves, sir; one tele 
gram.” 

“Ah! that’s interest- 
ing. What o'clock was 
this ?” 

* About six.” 

“Where was Mr. Staun 
ton when he_ received 
it?” 

“ Here in his room.” 

“Were you _ present 
when he opened it ?” 

“Ves, sir; I waited to 
see if there was an 
answer.” 

* Well, was there ? ” 

“Ves, sir. He wrote an answer 

“ Did you take it ?” 

“No; he took it himself.” 

“ But he wrote it in your presence ?” 

“Ves, sir. I was standing by the door, 
and he with his back turned at that table. 


” 





‘pip YoU TAKE ANY MESSAGES TO MR. STAUNTON?” 


impression usually goes through—a_ fact 
which has dissolved many a happy marriage. 
However, I can find no trace here. I re 
joice, however, to perceive that he wrote with 
a broad-pointed quill pen, and 1 can hardly 
doubt that we will find some impression upon 
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this blotting-pad. 
very thing!” 

He tore off a strip of the blotting-paper 
and turned towards us the following hiero- 
glyphic :— 


Ah, yes, surely this is the 





Cyril Overton was much excited. “Hold 
it to the glass !” he cried. 

“That is unnecessary,” said Holmes. 
“The paper is thin, and the reverse will give 
the message. Here it is.” He turned it 
over and we read :— 





“So that is the tail end of the telegram 
which Godfrey Staunton dispatched within 


a few hours of his disappearance. There are 
at least six words of the message which have 
escaped us ; but what remains—‘ Stand by 
us for God’s sake !’—proves that this young 
man saw a formidable danger which 
approached him, and from which someone 
else could protect him. ‘ Us,’ mark you! 
Another person was involved. Who should 
it be but the pale-faced, bearded man, who 
seemed himself in so nervous a state? What, 
then, is the connection between Godfrey 
Staunton and the bearded man? And what 
is the third source from which each of them 
sought for help against pressing danger? 
Our inquiry has already narrowed down to 
that.” 

“We have only to find to whom that 
telegram is addressed,” I suggested. 

“Exactly, my dear Watson. Your reflec- 
tion, though profound, had already crossed 
my mind. But I dare say it may have come 
to your notice that if you walk into a post- 
office and demand to see the counterfoil of 
another man’s message there may be some 
disinclination on the part of the officials to 
oblige you. There is so much red tape in 
these matters! However, I have no doubt 
that with a little delicacy and finesse the end 
may be attained. Meanwhile, I should like 
im your presence, Mr. Overton, to go through 


these papers which have been left upon the 
table.” 

There were a number of letters, bills, and 
note-books, which Holmes turned over and 
examined with quick, nervous fingers and 
darting, penetrating eyes. 
“Nothing here,” he said, 
at last. “By the way, I 
suppose your friend was 
a healthy young fellow— 
nothing amiss with 
him?” 

“ Sound as a bell.” 

“ Have you ever known him ill ?” 

“Not a day. He has been laid up with a 
hack, and once he slipped his knee-cap, but 
that was nothing.” 

“Perhaps he was not so strong as you 
suppose. I should think he may have had 
some secret trouble. With 
your assent I will put one 
or two of these papers in 
my pocket, in case they 
should bear upon our 
future inquiry.” 

“One moment! one 
moment!” cried a querul- 
ous voice, and we looked up to find a 
queer little old man, jerking and twitching 
in.the doorway. He was dressed in rusty 
black, with a very broad brimmed top-hat and 
a loose white necktie—the whole effect being 
that of a very rustic parson or of an under- 
taker’s mute. Yet, in spite of his shabby 
and even absurd appearance, his voice 
had a sharp crackle, and his manner 
a quick intensity which commanded atten- 
tion. 

“Who are you, sir, and by what right do 
you touch this gentleman’s papers?” he 
asked. 

“T am a private detective, and I am 
endeavouring to explain his disappear- 
ance.” 

“Oh, you are, are you? And who in 
structed you, eh?” 

“This gentleman, Mr. Staunton’s friend, 
was referred to me by Scotland Yard.” 

“Who are you, sir?” 

“TI am Cyril Overton.” 

“Then it is you who sent me a telegram. 
My name is Lord Mount-James. I came 
round as quickly as the Bayswater ’bus would 
bring me. So you have instructed a detec- 
tive ?” 

“ Ves, sir.” 

“And are you prepared to meet the 
cost ?” 

“T have no doubt, sir, that my friend 
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Godfrey, when we find him, will be prepared 
to do that.” 

“But if he is never found, eh? Answer 
me that !” 

“Tn that case no doubt his family-———” 

“ Nothing of the 
sort, sir!” screamed 
the little man. 
* Don’t look to me 
for a penny—not 
a penny! You 
understand that, 
Mr. Detective! I 
am all the family 
that this young 
man has got, and 
I tell you that I 
am not responsible. 
If he has any ex- 
pectations it is due 
to the fact that I 
have never wasted 
money, and I do 
not propose to 
begin to do so 
now. As to those 
papers with which 
you are making so 
free, I may tell you 
that in case there 
should be anything 
of any value among 
them you will be 
held strictly to 
account for what 
you do with them.” 

“Very good, 
sir,” said Sherlock 
Holmes. ‘“ May I 
ask in the mean- 
while whether you 
have yourself any 
theory to account 
for this young man’s disappearance ? ” 

“No, sir, I have not. He is big enough 


and old enough to look after himself, and if 


he is so foolish as to lose himself I entirely 
refuse to accept the responsibility of hunting 
for him.” 

“T quite understand your position,” said 
Holmes, with a mischievous twinkle in his 
eyes. “Perhaps you don’t quite understand 
mine. Godfrey Staunton appears to have 
been a poor man. If he has been kidnapped 
it could not have been for anything which he 
himself possesses. The fame of your wealth 
has gone abroad, Lord Mount-James, and it 
is entirely possible that a gang of thieves 
have secured your nephew in order to gain 
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from him some information as to your house, 
your habits, and your treasure.” 

The face of our unpleasant little visitor 
turned as white as his neckcloth. 

“ Heavens, sir, what an idea! I never 
thought of such 
villainy! What 
inhuman rogues 
there are in the 
world! But God- 
frey is a fine lad 
a staunch lad. 
Nothing would in- 
duce him to give 
his old uncle away. 
I'll have the plate 
moved over to the 
bank this evening. 
In the meantime 
spare no pains, Mr. 
Detective! I beg 
you to leave no 
stone unturned to 
bring him safely 
back. As to 
money, well, so far 
as a fiver, or even 
a tenner, goes, you 
can always look to 
me.” 

Even in his 
chastened frame of 
mind the noble 
miser could give 
us no information 
which could help 
us, for he knew 
little of the private 
life of his nephew. 
Our only clue lay 
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“*ONE MOMENT, OXE MOMENT!’ CRIED A QUERULOUS in the truncated 
en telegram, and with 


a copy of this in 
his hand Holmes set forth to find a 
second link for his chain. We had shaken 
off Lord Mount-James, and Overton had 
gone to consult with the other members of 
his team over the misfortune which had 
befallen them. 

There was a telegraph-office at a short 
distance from the hotel. We halted out- 
side it. 

“It’s worth trying, Watson,” said Holmes. 
“Of course, with a warrant we could demand 
to see the counterfoils, but we have not 
reached that stage yet. I don’t suppose 
they remember faces in so busy a place. 
Let us venture it.” 

“T am sorry to trouble you,” said he, 
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in his blandest manner, to the young woman 
behind the grating; “there is some small 
mistake about a telegram I sent yesterday. 
I have had no answer, and I very much fear 
that I must have omitted to put my name at 
the end. Could you tell me if this was so?” 


The young woman turned over a sheaf of 


counterfoils. 

“ What o’clock was it ?” she asked. 

“A little after six.” 

“Whom was it to?” 

Holmes put his finger to his lips and 
glanced at me. “ The last words in it were 
‘for God’s sake,” he whispered, confi- 
dentially ; “I am very anxious at getting no 
answer. 

The young woman separated one of the 
forms. 

“This is it. ‘There is no name,” said she, 
smoothing it out upon the counter. 

‘Then that, of course, accounts for my 
getting no answer,” said Holmes. “ Dear me, 
how very stupid of me, to be sure! Good 
morning, miss, and many thanks for having 
relieved my mind.” He chuckled and rubbed 
his hands when we found ourselves in the 
street once more. 

“Well?” I asked. 

“We progress, my dear Watson, we 
progress. I had seven different schemes for 
getting a glimpse of that telegram, but I 
could hardly hope te succeed the very first 
ume. 

“And what have you gained ?” 

“A starting-point for our investigation.” 
He hailed acab. “King’s Cross Station,” 
said he. 

“ We have a journey, then ?” 

“Yes; I think we must run down to 
Cambridge together. All the indications 
seem to me to point in that direction.” 

“Tell me,” I asked, as we rattled up 
Gray’s Inn Road, “have you any suspicion 
yet as to the cause of the disappearance? I 
don’t think that among all our cases I have 
known one where the motives are more 
obscure. Surely you don’t really imagine 
that he may be kidnapped in order to give 
information against his wealthy uncle ? ” 

‘I confess, my dear Watson, that that 
does not appeal to me as a very probable 
explanation. It struck me, however, as being 
the one which was most likely to interest that 
exceedingly unpleasant old person.” 

‘It certainly did that. But what are your 
alternatives ?” ; 

‘I could mention several. You must 
admit that it is curious and suggestive that 


this incident should occur on the eve of this 
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important match, and should involve the 
only man whose presence seems essential to 
the success of the side. It may, of course, 
be coincidence, but it is interesting. Amateur 
sport is free from betting, but a good deal of 
outside betting goes on among the public, 
and it is possible that it might be worth 
someone’s while to get at a player as the 
ruffians of the turf get at a race-horse. ‘There 
is one explanation. A second very cbvious 
one is that this young man really is the heir 
of a great property, however modest his 
means may at present be, and it is not impos- 
sible that a plot to hold him for ransom 
might be concocted.” 

“These theories take no account of the 
telegram.” 

“Quite true, Watson. The telegram still 
remains the only solid thing with which we 
have to deal, and we must not permit our 
attention to wander away from it. It is to 
gain light upon the purpose of this telegram 
that we are now upon our way to Cambridge. 
The path of our investigation is at present 
obscure, but I shall be very much surprised 
if before evenirig we have not cleared it 
up or made a considerable advance along 
it.” 

It was already dark when we reached the 
old University city Holmes took a cab 
at the station, and ordered the man to drive 
to the house of Dr. Leslie Armstrong. A 
few minutes later we had stopped at a large 
mansion in the busiest thoroughfare. We 
were shown in, and after a long wait were at 
last admitted into the consulting-room, where 
we found the doctor seated behind his 
table. 

It argues the degree in which I had lost 
touch with my profession that the name of 
Leslie Armstrong was unknown to me. Now 
I am aware that he is not only one of the 
heads of the medical school of the University, 
but a thinker of European reputation in more 
than one branch of science. Yet even with- 
out knowing his brilliant record one could 
not fail to be impressed by a mere glance at 
the man, the square, massive face, the brood- 
ing eyes under the thatched brows, and the 
granite moulding of the inflexible jaw. A 
man of deep character, a man with an alert 
mind, grim, ascetic, self-contained, formidable 
—so I read Dr. Leslie Armstrong. He held 
my friend’s card in his hand, and he looked 
up with no very pleased expression upon his 
dour features. 

“T have heard your name, Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes, and I am aware of your profession, 
one of which I by no means approve.” 
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“In that, doctor, you will find yourself 
in agreement with every criminal in the 
country,” said my friend, quietly. 

“So far as your efforts are directed towards 
the suppression of crime, sir, they must 
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have the support of every reasonable member 
of the community, though I cannot doubt 
that the official machinery is amply suffi- 
cient for the purpose. Where your calling 
is more open to criticism is when you pry 
into the secrets of private individuals, when 
you rake up family matters which are better 
hidden, and when you incidentally waste the 
time of men who are more busy than your- 


self. At the present moment, for example, 


I should be writing a treatise instead of 


conversing with you.” 

“No doubt, doctor ; and yet the conversa 
tion may prove more important than the 
treatise. Incidentally I may tell you that we 
are doing the reverse of what you very justly 
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blame, and that we are endeavouring to 
prevent anything like public exposure of 
private matters which must necessarily follow 
when once the case is fairly in the hands of 
the official police. You may look upon me 
simply as an irregular 
pioneer who goes in 
front of the regular 
forces of the country. 
I have come to ask 
you about Mr. God- 
frey Staunton.” 

“What about him ?” 

“You know him, 
do you not?” 

“He is an intimate 
friend of mine.” 

“You are aware that 
he has disappeared ?” 

“Ah, indeed!” 
There was no change 
of expression in the 
rugged features of the 


doctor. 
“He left his hotel 
last night. He has 


not been heard of.” 

“No doubt he will 
return.” 

“To-morrow is the 
‘Varsity football 
match.” 

“T have no sym- 
pathy with these child- 
ish games. The 
young man’s fate in- 
terests me deeply, 
since I know him 
and like him. ‘The 
football match does 
not come within my 
horizon at all.” 

“T claim your sym- 

investigation of Mr. 


pathy, then, in my 
you know where he 


Staunton’s fate. Do 
is?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“You have not seen him since yester- 
day ?” 

“No, I have not.” ; 

“Was Mr. Staunton a healthy man?” 

i Absolutely.” 

“Did you ever know him ill?” 

*“* Never.” 

Holmes popped a sheet of paper before 
the doctor’s eyes. ‘Then perhaps you will 
explain this receipted bill for thirteen guineas, 
paid by Mr. Godfrey Staunton last month 
to Dr. Leslie Armstrong of Cambridge. I 
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picked it out from among the papers upon 
his desk.” 

The doctor flushed with anger. 

“TI do not feel that there is any reason 
why I should render an explanation to you, 
Mr. Holmes.” 

Holmes replaced the bill in his note-book. 
“If you prefer a public explanation it must 
‘ome sooner or later,” said he. “I have 
already told you that I can hush up that 
which others will be bound to publish, and 
you would really be wiser to take me into 
your complete confidence.” 

“T know nothing about it.” 

“Did you hear from Mr. Staunton in 
London ?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Dear me, dear me; the _ post-office 
again!” Holmes sighed, wearily. “A most 
urgent telegram was dispatched to you from 
London by Godfrey Staunton at six-fifteen 
yesterday evening—a telegram which is un- 
doubtedly associated with his disappear- 
ance—and yet you have not had it. It 
is most culpable. I shall certainly go 
down to the office here and register a 
complaint.” 

Dr. Leslie Armstrong sprang up from 
behind his desk, and his dark face was 
crimson with fury. 

“T’ll trouble you to walk out of my house, 
sir,” said he. ‘“ You can tell your employer, 
Lord Mount-James, that I do not wish to 
have anything to do either with him or with 
his agents. No, sir, not another word!” 
He rang the bell furiously. “ John, show 
these gentlemen out.” A pompous butler 
ushered us severely to the door, and we 
found ourselves in the street. Holmes 
burst out laughing. 

“Dr. Leslie Armstrong is certainly a man 
of energy and character,” said he. “I have 
not seen a man who, if he turned his talents 
that way, was more calculated to fill the gap 
left by the illustrious Moriarty. And now, 
my poor Watson, here we are, stranded and 
friendless in this inhospitable town, which 
we cannot leave without abandoning our case. 
his little inn just opposite Armstrong's 
house is singularly adapted to our needs. If 
you would engage a front room and purchase 
the necessaries for the night, I may have 
time to make a few inquiries.” 

hese few inquiries proved, however, to be 
amore lengthy proceeding than Holmes had 
imagined, for he did not return to the inn 


until nearly nine o’clock. He was pale and 


dejected, stained with dust, and exhausted 
with hunger and fatigue. 


A cold supper was 
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ready upon the table, and when his needs 
were satisfied and his pipe alight he was 
ready to take that half comic and wholly 
philosophic view which was natural to him 
when his affairs were going awry. The 
sound of carriage wheels caused him to 
rise and glance out of the window. A 
brougham and pair of greys under the 
glare of a gas-lamp stood before the doctor’s 
door. 

“Tt’s been out three hours,” said Holmes ; 
“ started at half-past six, and here it is back 
again. That gives a radius of ten or twelve 
miles, and he does it once, or sometimes 
twice, a day.” 

“No unusual thing for a 
practice.’ 

“ But Armstrong ‘s not really a doctor in 
practice. He is a lecturer and a consultant, 
but he does not care for general practice, 
which distracts him from his literary work. 
Why, then, does he make these long journeys, 
which must be exceedingly irksome to him, 
and who is it that he visits ?” 

“ His coachman——” 

“ My dear Watson, can you doubt that it 
was to him that I first applied? I do not 
know whether it came from his own innate 
depravity or from the promptings of his 
master, but he was rude enough to set a dog 
at me. Neither dog nor man liked the look 
of my stick, however, and the matter fell 
through. Relations were strained after that, 
and further inquiries out of the question. 
All that I have learned I got from a friendly 
native in the yard of our own inn. It was 
he who told me of the doctor’s habits and of 
his daily journey. At that instant, to give 
point to his words, the carriage came round 
to the door.” 

* Could you not follow it ?” 

“Excellent, Watson! You are scintillating 
this evening. The idea did cross my mind. 
There is, as you may have observed, a 
bicycle shop next to our inn. Into this I 
rushed, engaged a bicycle, and was able to 
get started before the carriage was quite out 
of sight. I rapidly overtook it, and then, 
keeping at a discreet distance of a hundred 
yards or so, I followed its lights until we were 
clear of the town. We had got well out on 
the country road when a somewhat mortify- 
ing incident occurred. ‘The carriage stopped. 
the doctor alighted, walked swiftly back to 
where I had also halted, and told me in an 
excellent sardonic fashion that he feared the 
road was narrow, and that he hoped his 
carriage did not impece the passage of my 
bicycle. Nothing could have been more 
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admirable than his way of putting it. I at 
once rode past the carriage, and, keeping to 
the main road, I went on for a few miles, and 
then halted in a convenient place to see if the 
carriage passed. There was no sign of it, 
however, and so it became evident that it 
had turned down one of several side roads 
which I had observed. I rode back, but 
again saw nothing of the carriage, and now, 
as you perceive, it has returned after me. Of 
course, I had at the outset no particular 
reason to connect these journeys with the 
disappearance of Godfrey Staunton, and was 
only inclined to investigate them on the 
general grounds that everything which con- 
cerns Dr. Armstrong is at present of interest 
to us; but, now that I find he keeps so 
keen a look-out upon anyone who may follow 
him on these excursions, the affair appears 
more important, and I shall not be satisfied 
until I have made the matter clear.” 

“We can follow him to-morrow.” 

“Can we? It is not so easy as you seem to 
think. You are not familiar with Cambridge- 
shire scenery, are you? It does not lend 
itself to concealment. All this country that 
I passed over to-night is as flat and clean as 
the palm of your hand, and the man we are 
following is no fool, as he very clearly showed 
to-night. I have wired to Overton to let us 
know any fresh London developments at this 
address, and in the meantime we can only 
concentrate our attention upon Dr. Arm- 
strong, whose name the obliging young lady 
at the office allowed me to read upon the 
counterfoil of Staunton’s urgent message. 
H2= knows where the young man is—to that 
I'll swear—and if he knows, then it must be 
our own fault if we cannot manage to know 
also. At present it must be admitted that 
the odd trick is in his possession, and, as you 
are aware, Watson, it is not my habit to leave 
the game in that condition.” 

And yet the next day brought us no nearer 
to the solution of the mystery. A note was 
handed in after breakfast, which Holmes 
passed across to me with a smile. 

“Sir,” it ran, “I can assure you that you 
are wasting your time in dogging my move- 
ments. I have, as you discovered last night, 
a window at the back of my brougham, and 
if you desire a twenty-mile ride which will 
lead you to the spot trom which you started, 
you have only to follow me. Meanwhile, I 
can inform you that no spying upon me can 
in any way help Mr. Godfrey Staunton, and 
I am convinced that the best service you can 
do to that gentleman is to return at once to 
London and to report to your employer that 
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you are unable to trace him. Your time in 
Cambridge will certainly be wasted. 
“Yours faithfully, 
“ LESLIE ARMSTRONG.” 

“An outspoken, honest antagonist is the 
doctor,” said Holmes. “ Well, well, he ex- 
cites my curiosity, and I must really know 
more before I leave him.” 

“ His carriage is at his door now,” said I. 
“There he is stepping into it. I saw him 
glance up at our window as he did so. 
Suppose I try my luck upon the bicycle?” 

“No, no, my dear Watson! With all 
respect for your natural acumen I do not 
think that you are quite a match for the 
worthy doctor. I think that possibly I can 
attain our end by some independent ex- 
plorations of my own. I am afraid that | 
must leave you to your own devices, as the 
appearance of “wo inquiring strangers upon a 
sleepy countryside might excite more gossip 
than I care for. No doubt you will find 
some sights to amuse you in this venerable 
city, and I hope to bring back a more 
favourable report to you before evening.” 

Once more, however, my friend was 
destined to be disappointed. He came 
back at night weary and unsuccessful. 

“T have had a blank day, Watson. 
Having got the doctor’s general direction, I 
spent the day in visiting all the villages upon 
that side of Cambridge, and comparing notes 
with publicans and other local news agencies. 
I have covered some ground: Chesterton, 
Histon, Waterbeach, and Oakington have 
each been explored and have each proved 
disappointing. The daily appearance of a 
brougham and pair could hardly have been 
overlooked in such Sleepy Hollows. The 
doctor has scored once more. Is there a 
telegram for me ?” 

“Ves; I opened it. Here it is: ‘ Ask for 
Pompey from Jeremy Dixon, Trinity College.’ 
I don’t understand it.” 

“Qh, it is clear enough. It is from our 
friend Overton, and is in answer to a question 
from me. I'll just send round a note to Mr. 
Jeremy Dixon, and then I have no doubt 
that our luck will turn. By the way, is there 
any news of the match ?” 

“Yes, the local evening paper has an 
excellent account in its last edition. Oxford 
won by a goal and two tries. The last 
sentences of the description say: ‘The 
defeat of the Light Blues may be entirely 
attributed to the unfortunate absence of the 
crack International, Godfrey Staunton, whose 
want was felt at every instant of the game. 
The lack of combination in the three-quarter 
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line and their weakness both in attack and 
defence more than neutralized the efforts of 
a heavy and hard-working pack.’ ” 

“Then our friend Overton’s forebodings 
have been justified,” said Holmes. “ Per- 
sonally I am in agreement with Dr. Arm- 
strong, and football does not come within 
my horizon. Early to bed to-night, Watson, 
for I foresee that to-morrow may be an 
eventful day.” 


I was horrified by my first glimpse of 
Holmes next morning, for he sat by the fire 
holding his tiny hypodermic syringe. I asso- 
ciated that instrument with the single weak- 
ness of his nature, and I feared the worst 
when I saw it glittering in his hand. He 
laughed at my expression of dismay, and 
laid it upon the table. 

“No, no, my dear fellow, there is no cause 
for alarm. It is not upon this occasion the 
instrument of evil, but 
it will rather prove to 
be the key which will 
unlock our mystery. 
On this syringe I base 
all my hopes. I have 
just returned from a 
small scouting expedi- 
tion and everything is 
favourable. Eat a good 
breakfast, Watson, for 
[ propose to get upon 
Dr. Armstrong’s _ trail 
to-day, and once on it 
I will not stop for rest 
or food until I run him 
to his burrow.” 

“In that case,” said 
I, “we had best carry 
our breakfast with us, 
for he is making an 
early start. His car- 
riage is at the door.” 

“Never mind. Let 
him go. He will be 
clever if he can drive 
where I cannot follow 
him. When you have 
finished come down- 
stairs with me, and I 
will introduce you to a 
detective who is a very 
eminent specialist in 
the work that lies be 
fore us.” 

When we descended 
[ followed Holmes into a, 
the stable yard, where 





he opened the door of a loose-box and led 
out a squat, lop-eared, white-and-tan dog, 
something between a beagle and a foxhound. 

“Let me introduce you to Pompey,” said 
he. “ Pompey is the pride of the local 
draghounds, no very great flier, as his build 
will show, but a staunch hound on a scent. 
Well, Pompey, you may not be fast, but I 
expect you will be too fast for a couple of 
middle-aged London gentlemen, so I will 
take the liberty of fastening this leather leash 
to your collar. Now, boy, come along, and 
show what you can do.” He led him across 
to the doctor’s door. The dog sniffed round 
for an instant, and then with a shrill whine 
of excitement started off down the street, 
tugging at his leash in his efforts to go faster. 
In half an hour we were clear of the town 
and hastening down a country road. 

“What have you done, Holmes?” I asked. 

“A threadbare and venerable device, but 
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useful upon occasion. I walked into the 
doctor's yard this morning and shot my 
syringe full of aniseed over the hind wheel. 
A draghound will follow aniseed from here to 
John o’ Groat’s, and our friend Armstrong 
would have to drive through the Cam before 
he would shake Pompey off his trail. Oh, 
the cunning rascal! This is how he gave 
me the slip the other night.” 

The dog had suddenly turned out of the 
main road into a grass-grown lane. Half a 
mile farther this opened into another broad 
road, and the trail turned hard to the right 
in the direction of the town, which we had 
just quitted. The road took a sweep to the 
south of the town and continued in the 
opposite direction to that in which we 
started. 

“This détour has been entirely for our 
benefit, then?” said Holmes. “No wonder 
that my inquiries among those villages led to 
nothing. ‘The doctor has certainly played 
the game for all it is worth, and one would 
like to know the reason for such elaborate 
deception. This should be the village of 
Trumpington to the right of us. And, by 
Jove! here is the brougham coming round 
the corner. Quick, Watson, quick, or we 
are done!” 

He sprang through a gate into a field, 
dragging the reluctant Pompey after him. 
We had hardly got under the shelter of the 
hedge when the carriage rattled past. I 
caught a glimpse of Dr. Armstrong within, 
his shoulders bowed, his head sunk on his 
hands, the very image of distress. I could 
tell by my companion’s graver face that he 
also had seen. 

“T fear there is some dark ending to our 
quest,” said he. “It cannot be long before 
we know it. Come, Pompey! Ah, it is the 
cottage in the field !” 

There could be no doubt that we had 
reached the end of our journey. Pompey 
ran about and whined eagerly outside the 
gate where the marks of the brougham’s 
wheels were still to be seen. A footpath led 
across to the lonely cottage. Holmes tied the 
dog to the hedge, and we hastened onwards. 
My friend knocked at the little rustic door, 
and knocked again without response. And yet 
the cottage was not deserted, for a low sound 
came to our ears—a kind of drone of misery 
and despair, which was indescribably melan- 
choly. Holmes paused irresolute, and then 
he glanced back at the road which we had 
just traversed. A brougham was coming 
down it, and there could be no mistaking 
those grey horses. 
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“ By Jove, the doctor is coming back!” 
cried Holmes. “That settles it. We are 
bound to see what it means before he 
comes.” 

He opened the door and we stepped into 
the hall. The droning sound swelled louder 
upon our ears until it became one long, deep 
wail of distress. It came from upstairs. 
Holmes darted up and I followed him. He 
pushed open a half-closed door and we both 
stood appalled at the sight before us. 

A woman, young and beautiful, was lying 
dead upon the bed. Her calm, pale face, 
with dim, wide-opened blue eyes, looked 
upwards from amid a great tangle of golden 
hair. At the foot of the bed, half sitting, 
half kneeling, his face buried in the clothes, 
was a young man, whose frame was racked 
by his sobs. So absorbed was he by his 
bitter grief that he never looked up until 
Holmes’s hand was on his shoulder. 

“ Are you Mr. Godfrey Staunton ?” 

“Ves, yes; I am—but you are too late. 
She is dead.” 

The man was so dazed that he could not 
be made to understand that we were any- 
thing but doctors who had been sent to his 
assistance. Holmes was endeavouring to 
utter a few words of consolation, and to 
explain the alarm which had been caused 
to his friends by his sudden disappearance, 
when there was a step upon the stairs, and 
there was the heavy, stern, questioning face 
of Dr. Armstrong at the door. 

“So, gentlemen,” said he, “you have 
attained your end, and have certainly chosen 
a particularly delicate moment for your intru- 
sion. I would not brawl in the presence of 
death, but I can assure you that if I were a 
younger man your monstrous conduct would 
not pass with impunity.” 

“Excuse me, Dr. Armstrong, I think we 
are a little at cross-purposes,” said my friend, 
with dignity. “If you could step downstairs 
with us we may each be able to give some 
light to the other upon this miserable affair.” 

A minute later the grim doctor and our- 
selves were in the sitting-room below. 

“Well, sir?” said he. 

“] wish you to understand, in the first 
place, that I am not employed by Lord 
Mount-James, and that my sympathies in 
this matter are entirely against that noble- 
man. When a man is lost it is my duty to 
ascertain his fate, but having done so the 
matter ends so far as I am concerned ; and 
so long as there is nothing criminal, I am 
much more anxious to hush up private 
scandals than to give them publicity. If, as 
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I imagine, there is no breach of the law in 
this matter, you can absolutely depend upon 
my discretion and my co-operation in keep- 
ing the facts out of the papers.” 

Dr. Armstrong took a quick step forward 
and wrung Holmes by the hand. 

“You are a good fellow,” said he. “I had 
misjudged you. I thank Heaven that my 
compunction at leaving poor Staunton all 
alone in this plight caused me to turn my 
carriage back, and so to make your acquain- 
tance. Knowing as much as you do, the 
situation is very easily explained. A year 
ago Godfrey Staunton lodged in London for 
« time, and became passionately attached to 
his landlady’s daughter, whom he married. 
She was as good as she was beautiful, and as 
intelligent as she was good. No man need 
be ashamed of such a wife. But Godfrey 
was the heir to this crabbed old nobleman, 
and it was quite certain that the news of his 
marriage would have been the end of his in- 
heritance. I knew the lad well, and I loved 
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him for his many 
excellent qualities. 
I did all I could 
to help him to 
keep things 
straight. We did 
our very best to 
keep the thing 
from everyone, for 
when once such a 
whisper gets about 
it is not long be- 
fore everyone has 
heard it. Thanks 
to this lonely cot- 
tage and his own 
discretion, God- 
frey has up to 
now succeeded. 
Their secret was 
known to no one 
save to me and to 
one excellent ser- 
vant who has at 
present gone for 
assistance to 
Trumpington. 
But at last there 
came a_ terrible 
blow in the shape 
of dangerous ill- 
ness to his wife. 
It was consump- 
tion of the most 
virulent kind. The 
poor boy was half crazed with grief, and yet he 
had to go to London to play this match, for he 
could not get out of it without explanations 
which would expose his secret. I tried to cheer 
him up by a wire, and he sent me one in 
reply imploring me to do all I could. This 
was the telegram which you appear in some 
inexplicable way to have seen. I did not 
tell him how urgent the danger was, for I 
knew that he could do no good here, but I 
sent the truth to the girl’s father, and he very 
injudiciously communicated it to- Godfrey. 
The result was that he came straight away in 
a state bordering on frenzy, and has remained 
in the same state, kneeling at the end of her 
bed, until this morning death put an end to 
her sufferings. ‘That is all, Mr. Holmes, and 
I am sure that I can rely upon your discre- 
tion and that of your friend.” 

Holmes grasped the doctor’s hand. 

“Come, Watson,” said he, and we passed 
from that house of grief into the pale sunlight 
of the winter day. 
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CHAPTER V. 


HAD never been on the sea 
when it was decided that the 
artistes of the Comédie Fran- 
caise should go to London. 
The determined ignorance of 
the French with regard to all 
things foreign was much more pronounced in 
those days than it is at present. As for me, 
my ignorance was quite pathetic. I had a 
very warm cloak made, as I had been assured 
that the crossing was bitterly cold, even in 
the very middle of summer—and I believed 
it. From every side I was flooded with 
lozenges for sea-sickness, sedatives for head- 
ache, tissue-paper to put down my back, 
and waterproof cork soles for my shoes 
for it appeared that, above all things, I 
must not have cold feet. Oh, how droll 
and amusing it all was! I took everything, 
paid attention to all the recommendations, 
and believed everything I was told. 

The most inconceivable thing of all, how- 
ever, was the arrival, five minutes before the 
boat started, of an enormous wooden case. 
It was very light, and was held by a tall 
young man who is to-day a most remarkable 
individual, loaded with crosses and honours, 
an immense fortune, and the most out- 
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rageous vanity. At that time he was a 
shy inventor, young, poor, and melancholy ; 
he was always buried in books which treated 
of abstract questions, whilst of life he knew 
absolutely nothing. He had a great admira- 
tion for me, mingled with a shade of awe. 
My little court had surnamed him “La 
Quenelle.” He was tall and pale, and really 


did resemble the thin roll of forcemeat in a° 


vol-au-vent. 

He came up to me, his face more pallid 
even than usual. The boat was moving 
a littl. My departure filled him with 
alarm, and the wind caused him to reel 
to right and left. He made a mysterious 
sign to me and I followed him, accompanied 
by “mon petit dame,” and leaving my friends, 
who were inclined to be ironical, behind. 
When I was seated he opened the case and 
took out an enormous life-belt invented by 
himself. I was perfectly astounded, for I 
was a novice to sea voyages, and the idea had 
never even occurred to me that we might be 
shipwrecked during one hour’s crossing. 
“La Quenelle” was by no means discon- 
certed, and he put the belt on himself in 
order to show me how it was used. 

Nothing could have looked more foolish 
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than this man, with his sad, serious face, 
putting on his apparatus. There were a 
dozen egg-sized bladders round the belt, 
eleven of which were filled with air and 
contained a lump of sugar. In the twelfth, 
a very small bladder, were ten drops of 
brandy. In the middle of the belt was a 
tiny cushion with a few pins on it. 

“You understand,” he said to me. ‘“ You 
fall in the water—splash—you stay like this.” 
Hereupon he pretended to sit down, rising 
and sinking with the movement of the waves, 
his two hands in front of him laid upon the 
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people who were gathering round us. I did 
not know whether to laugh or to be angry, 
but the jeering, unjust speech of one of 
my friends roused my pity for this poor 
“ Quenelle.” I thought of the hours he had 
spent in planning, combining, and then 
manufacturing his ridiculous machine. I was 
touched by the anxiety and affection which 
had prompted the invention of this life- 
saving apparatus, and I held out my hand to 
my poor “ Quenelle,” saying: “ Be off now, 
quickly ; the boat is going to start.” 

He kissed the hand held out to him ina 


A SIGHT I SHALL NEVER FORGET WAS OUR LANDING AT FOLKESTONE.” 


imaginary sea, and his neck stretched like 
that of a tortoise in order to keep his head 
ibove water. 

“You see, you have now been in the 
water for two hours,” he explained, “and 
you want to restore your strength. You take 
a pin and prick an egg, like this. You take 
your lump of sugar and eat it ; that is as good 
as a quarter of a pound of meat.” He then 
threw the broken bladder overboard, and 
from the packing-case brought out another 
egg which he fastened to the life-belt. He 
had evidently thought of everything. I was 
petrified with amazement. A few of my 
friends had gathered round, hoping for one 
of “ La Quenelle’s ” mad freaks, but they had 
never expected anything like this. 

M. Mayer, one of our impresarii, fearing a 


scene of too absurd a kind, dispersed the 
Vol. xxviii. —18. 


friendly way and hurried off. I then called 
my steward, Claude, and said: “ As soon as 
we are out of sight of land throw that case 
and all it contains into the sea.” 

The departure of the boat was accom- 
panied by shouts of “Hurrah!” “Au 
revoir!” “Success!” “ Good luck !” There 
was a waving of hands, handkerchiefs floating 
in the air, and kisses thrown haphazard to 
everyone. ; 

But what was really fine, and a sight I shall 
never forget, was our landing at Folkestone. 
There were thousands of people there, and 
it was the first time I had ever heard the 
cry of “ Vive Sarah Bernhardt !” 

I turned my head and saw before me 
a pale young man, with the ideal face of 
Hamlet. He presented me with a gardenia. 
I was destined to admire him later on as 
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Hamlet played by Forbes-Robertson. We 
passed on through a crowd offering us flowers 
and shaking hands, and I soon saw that I 


was more favoured than 
the others. This slighily 
embarrassed me, but I 
was delighted all the 
same. One of my com 
rades, who was close at 
hand, and with whom | 
was not a favourite, said to 
me, in a spiteful tone : 
“They'll make you a 
carpet of flowers soon.” 
“Here is one,” ex- 
claimed a young man, 


throwing an armful of 


lilies on the ground in 
front of me. 

I stopped short, rather 
confused, not daring to 
walk on these white 
flowers, but the crowd 
pressing on behind com- 
pelled me to advance, 
and the poor lilies had 
to be trodden under foot. 


“Hip, hip, hurrah! A cheer for Sarah Bern 
hardt!” shouted the turbulent young man. 
His head showed above all the other 


heads; he had 
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have been greeted again upon our arrival in 
London with more “ Hurrahs ! 
plenty of people—crowds of people—but no 


‘There were 


one appeared to know us. 
On reaching the station 
I had noticed that there 
was a handsome carpet 
laid down, and I thought 
it was for us. Indeed, I 
was prepared for any- 
thing, for our reception 
at Folkestone had turned 
my head. ‘The carpet, 
however, had been laid 
down for their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, 
who had just left for 
Paris. 
This news disappointed 
me and even annoyed me 
personally. I had been 
told that all London was 
quivering with  excite- 
ment at the very idea of 
the visit of the Comédie 
Frangaise, and I had 


found London extremely indifferent. The 
crowd was large, but cold. 
“Why have the Prince and Princess gone 


away to-day?” I 





luminous eyes and 


asked M. Mayer. 





long hair, and 
looked like a Ger- 
man student. He 
was an English 
poet, however, and 
one of the greatest 
of his time, a 
poet who was a 
genius. 

The crowd re- 
sponded to his 
appeal, and we 
reached our train 
amid shouts of 
“ Hip, hip, hurrah 
for Sarczh Bern- 
hardt!” “Hip 
hip, hurrah for the 
French artistes !” 

When the train 


arrived at Charing 











“Well, because 
they had decided 
beforehand about 
this visit to Paris,” 
he replied. 

“Oh, then they 
won't be here for 
our first night ?” I 
continued. 

“No; the Prince 
has taken a_ box 
for the season, for 
which he has paid 
four hundred 
pounds, but it will 
be used by the 
Duke of Con- 
naught.” 

I was in despair. 
I don’t know why, 
but I certainly was 











Cross towards nine 


in despair, for I 





o'clock we were 
nearly an hour 
late. <A feeling of 
sadness came over me. 


gloomy, and then, too, I thought we should 


Mk. JARRETT, SARAH BERNHARDT’S MANAGER DURING HER FIRST 
Vistt TO LONDON, AND AFTERWARDS DURING HER TOURS IN 


AMERICA, 


The weather was 


felt that everything 
was going wrong. 
A footman led 


the way to my carriage, and I drove through 
London with a heavy heart. 


Everything 
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looked dark and dismal, and when I reached 
the house—77, Chester Square—I did not 
want to get out of my carriage. 

The door of the house was wide open, 
however, and in the brilliantly-lighted hall I 
could see what looked like all the flowers on 
earth arranged in baskets, bouquets, and 
huge bunches. I got out of the carriage and 
entered the house in which I was to live for 
the next six weeks. All the branches seemed 
to be stretching out their flowers to me. 

“* Have you the 
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humour, and my need of being piloted in 
this new country. 

“No,” he said; “if you receive them all 
together they will all be furious, and you will 
get some wretched articles ; you must receive 
them one after the other.” 

Thirty-seven journalists came that day, 
and Jarrett insisted on my seeing every one 
of them. He stayed in the room and saved 
the situation when I said anything foolish. 
I spoke English very badly, and some of the 

menspoke French 





cards that came 


very badly. Jar- 





with all these 
flowers ?” I asked 
my man-servant. 

“Ves,” he re- 
plied ; “I have 
put them together 
on atray. They 
are all from Paris 

from madame’s 
friends’ there. 
This one is the 
only bouquet 
from here.” 

He handed me 
an enormous one, 
and on the card 
with it I read 
the words: “* Wel- 
come !— Henry 
Irving.” 

I went all 
through the 
house, and it 
seemed to me 
very dismal-look- 
ing. I visited the 
garden, but the 
damp seemed to 
go through me 
and my teeth 
chattered when I 








rett translated my 
answers to them. 
I remember _per- 
fectly well that all 
of them began 
with: “Well, 
made moiselle, 
what do you think 
of London?” 

I had arrived 
the previous even- 
ingat nineo’clock, 
and the first of 
these journalists 
asked me this 
question at ten in 
the morning. I 
had drawn my 
curtain on getting 
up, and all I knew 
of London was 
Chester Square, a 
small square of 
sombre verdure, 
in the midst’ of 
which was a black 
statue, and the 
horizon bounded 
byan ugly church. 

I really could 
not answer the 














question, but 





came in again. 
That night when 
I went to sleep 
my heart was 
heavy with foreboding, as though I were on 
the eve of some misfortune. 

The following day was given up to receiv- 
ing journalists. I wanted to see them all at 
the same time, but Mr. Jarrett objected to 
this. That man was a veritable advertising 
genius. I had no idea of it at that time. 
He had made me some very good offers for 
\merica, and, although I had refused them, 


| nevertheless held a very high opinion of 


iim, on account of his intelligence, his comic 


NO. 77, CHESTER SQUARE—THE HOUSE IN WHICH SARAH BERNHARDT 
STAYED DURING HER FIRST VISIT TO LONDON. 
From a Photo. by George Newnes, Ltd. 


Jarrett was quite 
prepared for this, 
and I learnt the 
following morning that “I was most enthu- 
siastic about the beauty of London, that I 
had already seen a number of the public 
buildings,” etc., etc. 

Towards five o’clock Hortense Damain 
arrived. She was a charming woman, and a 
favourite in London society. She had come 


to inform me that the Duchess of —— and 
Lady R—— would call on me at half past 
five. 


“Oh, stay with me, then,” I said to her. 
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“You know how unsociable I am. I feel 
sure that I shall be stupid.” 

At the time fixed my visitors were an- 
nounced. This was the first time I had 
come into contact with any members of the 
English aristocracy, and I have ever since 
had a very pleasant memory of it. 

Lady R was extremely beautiful, and 
the duchess was so gracious, so distinguished, 


say 
ra 4 


and so kind that I was very much touched 
by her visit. 

A few minutes later Lord Dudley called. 
I knew him very well, as he had been intro- 
duced to me by Marshal Canrobert, one of 
my dearest friends. He asked me if I would 
care to have a ride the following morning, 
as he had a very nice lady’s horse which was 
entirely at my service. I thanked him, but 
wanted first to drive in Rotten Row. 

At seven o'clock Hortense Damain came 





SARAH BERNHARDT AT THE TIME OF HER FIKST VISIT TO LONDON, 
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to fetch me to dine with her at the house 
of the Baroness M——. She had a very 
nice home in Prince’s Gate. There were 
about twenty guests, among others the 
painter Millais. I had been told that the 
cutsine was very bad in England, but I 
thought this dinner perfect. I had been 
told that the English were cold and sedate ; 
I found them charming and full of humour. 
Everyone spoke French very well, 
and I was ashamed of my ignor- 
ance of the English. language. 
After dinner there were recitations 
and music. I was touched by 
the gracefulness and tact of my 
hosts in not asking me to recite 
any poetry. 

I was very much interested in 
observing the society in which I 
found myself. It did not in any 
way resemble a French gathering. 
The young girls seemed to be 
enjoying themselves on their own 
account, and enjoying themselves 
thoroughly. They had not come 
there to find a husband. What 
surprised me a little was the 
décolleté of ladies who were getting 
on in years, and to whom Time 
had not been very merciful. I 
spoke of this to Hortense Damain. 

“It’s frightful!” I said. 

“Ves, but it’s chic !” 

She was very charming, my friend 
Hortense, but she troubled about 
nothing that was not chic. She 
sent me the “ Chic command- 
ments” a few days before I left 
Paris : 

Chester Square, tu habiteras. 

Rotten Row, tu monteras. 

Le Parlement visiteras. 

Garden-parties fréquenteras. 

Chaque visite, tu rendras. 

A chaque lettre, tu répondras. 

Photographies, tu signeras. 

FHlortense Damain, tu écouteras. 

Et tous ses conseils, les sutvras. 

I laughed at these “commandments,” 
but I soon realized that, under this jocular 
form, she considered them as very serious 
and important. 

Alas! my poor friend had hit upon 
the wrong person for her counsels. I 
detested paying visits, writing letters, signing 
photographs, or following anyone’s advice. 
I adore having people come to see me, and 
I detest going to see them. I adore receiv- 
ing letters, reading them, commenting on 
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them, but I detest writing them. I detest 
riding and driving in frequented parts, and I 
adore lonely roads and solitary places. I 
adore giving advice and I detest receiving it, 
and I never follow at once any wise advice 
that is given me. It always requires an effort 
of my will to recognise the justice of any 
counsel, and then an effort of my intellect to 
be grateful for it ; at first it simply annoys me. 
Consequently 


accepts your peculiarities. It is thanks to 
this broadness of ideas that I have been for 
twenty-five years the beloved and pampered 
artiste. 

I was delighted with my first sosrée in 
London, and I returned home very gay and 
very much “ Anglomaniaized.” I found some 
of my friends there—Parisians—who had just 
arrived, and they were quite annoyed with 
me. My enthu- 
siasm exaspe- 





I paid no atten- 
tion to Hortense 
Damain’s coun- 2 x 
sels, nor yet to 
Jarrett’s, and in I 
this I made a | 


ira i ee en a a ae 


great mistake, 
for many people 
were vexed with 
me(inany other | 
country should | 
have made ene- | 
mies) on that | 
first visit to | 
London. 
What a quan- 
tity of letters of 
invitation I re- | 
ceived to which | 
I never replied! | 
How many 
charming 
women called 
upon me and I_ | 


never returned [3 _ 

their calls! ii 

Then, too, how I 

many times I | 

accepted invita- 

tions to dinner |e Pete ea ES 





and never went 
after all, nor did 
I even send a line of excuse! It is perfectly 
odious, I know, and yet I always accept with 
please and intend to go, but when the day 
comes I am tired, perhaps, or want to have 
a quiet time, or to be free from any obliga- 
tion, and when I am obliged to decide one 
way or another the time has gone by and it 
is too late to send word and too late to go. 
And so I stay at home, dissatisfied with 
myself and with everyone else. 

Hospitality is a quality made up of old- 
world taste and antique grandeur. The 
English are, in my opinion, the most hospit- 
able people on earth, and they are hospitable 
simply and munificently. When an English- 
man has opened his door to you he never 
closes it again. He excuses your faults and 








SARAH BERNHARDT AS SHE APPEARED IN ROTTEN ROW. 


ers 4 
rated them, and 
we sat up argu- 
| ing until two in 
| the morning. 

| The next day 





I went to Rotten 
Row. It was 
| glorious wea- 
| ther, and all 
Hyde Park 
+ seemed to be 
strewn with enor- 
mous bouquets. 
There were the 
flower-beds, 
wonderfully 
arranged by the 
gardeners ; then 
there were the 
clusters of sun- 
shades — blue, 
pink, red, white, 
or yellow— 
| which sheltered 
the light hats 
covered with 
flowers under 
which shone the 
j pretty faces of 
babies and 
women. Along 
the riding-path there was an exciting gallop 
of graceful thoroughbreds, bearing some 
hundreds of horsewomen, slender, supple, 
and courageous ; then there were men and 
children, the latter mounted on big Irish 
ponies. There were other children, too, 
galloping along on Scotch ponies with long, 
shaggy manes, with the children’s hair and 
the manes of the horses streaming in the 
wind of their own speed. 

The carriage road between the riding-track 
and the foot-passengers was filled with dog- 
carts, open carriages of various kinds, mail- 
coaches, and very smart cabs. There were 
powdered footmen, horses decorated with 
flowers, sportsmen driving, ladies, too, driving 
admirable horses. All this elegance, this 
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essence of luxury and this joy of life, brought 
back to my memory the vision of our Bois 
de Boulogne, so elegant and so animated a 
few years before, when Napoleon III. used 
to drive through in his carriage, nonchalant 
and smiling. Ah! how beautiful it was in 
those days—our Bois de Boulogne, with the 
officers caracoling in the Avenue des Acacias, 
admired by our beautiful society women ! 

The joy of life was everywhere—the love 
of love enveloping life with an infinite charm. 
I closed my eyes, and I felt a pang at my 
heart as the awful recollections of 1870 
crowded to my brain. He was dead—our 
gentle Emperor with his shrewd smile ; 
dead, vanquished by the sword, betrayed 
by fortune, crushed 
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injuries that the National Defence had in- 
flicted on her. The Avenue des Acacias was 
deserted. 

I opened my eyes again. They were filled 
with tears, and through their mist I caught 
a glimpse once more of the triumphant 
vitality which surrounded me. 

I wanted to return home at once, for I 
was acting that night for the first time, and 
I felt rather wretched and despairing. There 
were several persons awaiting me at my 
house in Chester Square, but I did not want 
to see anyone. I took a cup of tea and went 
to the Gaiety Theatre, where we were to face 
the English public for the first time. I knew 
already that I had been elected the favourite, 
and the idea of this 
chilled me _ with 








with grief. 

The thread of life 
in Paris had been 
taken up again in all 
its intenseness, but 
the life of elegance, 
of charm, and of 
luxury was still 
shrouded in crape. 
Scarcely eight years 
had passed since the 
war had struck down 
our soldiers, ruined 
our hopes, and tar- 
nished our glory. 
Three Presidents had 
already succeeded 
each other. The 
wretched little 
Thiers, with his per- 
verse, dourgeots soul, 
had worn his teeth 
out with nibbling at 
every kind of Govern- 
ment: Royalty under 
Louis Philippe, Em- 








terror, for I am what 
is known as a “tra- 
queuse.” I am sub- 
ject to the “trac,” or 
stage - fright, and I 
have. it. terribly. 
When I first appeared 
on the stage I was 
timid, but I never 
had this “trac.” I 
used to turn as red 
as a poppy when I 
happened to meet 
the eye of a spec- 
tator. I was ashamed 
of talking so loud 
before so many silent 
people. That was 
the effect of my 
cloistered life, but I 
had no feeling of fear. 
The first time I ever 
had the real sensa- 
tion of stage - fright 

















pire under Napoleon 
IlI., and the exe- 
cutive power of the 
French Republic. 
He had never even thought of lifting our 
beloved Paris up again, bowed down as she 
was under the weight of so many ruins. He 
had been succeeded by MacMahon, a good, 
brave man, but a cipher. Grévy had suc- 
ceeded the Marshal, but he was miserly, and 
considered all outlay unnecessary for himself, 
for other people, and for the country. And 
so Paris remained sad, nursing the leprosy 
that the Commune had communicated to her 
by the kiss of its fires. And our delightful 
Bois de Boulogne still bore the traces of the 


SARAH BEKNHARDT IN “ LE 


PASSANT,” IN WHICH SHE FIRST 
SUFFERED FROM STAGE-FRIGHT. 
From a Photo. by W. & D. Downey 


January, 1869, at the 
seventh or perhaps 
the eighth perform- 
ance of “Le Passant.” 
The success of this little masterpiece had 
been enormous, and my interpretation of the 
part of Zanetto had delighted the public, and 
particularly the students. When I went on 
the stage that day I was suddenly applauded 
by the whole house. I turned towards the 
Imperial box, thinking that the Emperor had 
just entered. But no, the box was empty, 
and I realized then that all the bravos were 
for me. I was seized with a fit of nervous 
trembling, and my eyes smarted with tears 
which I had to keep back. Agar and I were 


was in the month of 
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called back five times, and on leaving the 
theatre the students, ranged on each side, 
gave me three cheers. On reaching home I 
flung myself into the arms of my blind 
grandmother, who was then living with me. 

“What’s the matter with you, my dear?” 
she asked. 

“It’s all over with me, grandmother,” I said. 
“They want to make ‘a star’ of me, and I 
haven’t talent enough for that. You'll see 
they'll drag me down and finish me off with 
all their bravos.” 

My grandmother took my head in her 
hands and I met the 
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mence. This drove me wild. I had not my 
veil on, nor my rings, and my cameo belt 
was not fastened. 

I began to murmur, “Ze voici! Vers mon 
caur tout mon sang se retire. 
“* T’oublie en le voyant. 

That word “joudlie” struck me with a 
new idea. What if I did forget the words I 
had to say? Why, yes. What was it I had 
to say? I did not know. I could not 
remember. What was I to say after “en & 
voyant” ? 

No one answered me. Everyone was 

alarmed at my nervous 


” 





state. I heard Got 





vacant look in her large, 
light eyes fixed on me. 


mumble, “ She’s going 















“You told me, my » pues! ] } mad !” 
child, that you wanted oa GAl ETY 4 Mlle. Thénard, who 
to be the first in your 24, | COMEDIE ) was playing (E£none, 
profession, and when FRANCAISE my old nurse, said to 
the opportunity comes ZVERVEVEMME, 4 me: “Calm yourself ; 
F all the English have 


to you, why, you are 
frightened. It seems 
to me that you are a 
very bad soldier.” 

I forced back my 
tears and declared that 
I would bear up 
courageously against 
this success which had 
come to interfere with 
my tranquillity, my 
heedlessness, and my 
“don’t care-ism.” But, 
from that time forth, 
fear took possession of 
me and _ stage - fright 
made of me a martyr. 








gone to Paris; there’s 
no one in the house 
but Belgians.” 

This foolishly comic 
speech turned my 
thoughts in another 
direction. 

“How stupid you 
are!” I said; “ you 
know how frightened I 
was at Brussels !” 

“Oh, all for nothing,’ 
she answered, calmly ; 
“there were only Eng- 
lish people in the theatre 
that day.” 


? 

















It was under these 
conditions that I pre- 
pared for the second act 
of “ Phédre,” in which 
I was to appear for the first time before the 
English public. Three times over I put rouge 
on my cheeks and blackened my eyes, and 
three times over I took it all off again with a 
sponge. I thought I looked ugly, and it 
seemed to me I was thinner than ever, and 
not as tall. I closed my eyes to listen to my 
voice. The word on which I try my pitch 
is “le bal,” which I pronounce low down 
with the open A—“le baaal,” or which I 
take high by dwelling on the L—“le 
balll.” Ah, but there was no doubt about it, 
my “le bal” sounded rightly neither high nor 
low ; my voice was hoarse in the low notes 
and not clear in the soprano. I cried with 
rage, and just then I was informed that the 
second act of “ Phédre” was about to com- 





THE STAGE DOOR OF THE OLD GAIETY THEATKE, 
WHERE SARAH KERNHARDT MADE HER FIKST 
APPEARANCE IN LONDON, 


I had to go on the 
stage at once and I 
could not even answer 
her, but she had 
changed the current of my ideas. I still had 
stage-fright, but not the fright that paralyzes 
—only the kind that drives one wild. This 
is bad enough, but it is preferable to the 
other sort. It makes one do too much, but, 
at any rate, one does something. 

The whole house had applauded my arrival 
on the stage for a few seconds, and as I bent 
my head in acknowledgment I said within 
myself, “ Yes, yes, you shall see. I’m going 
to give you my very blood, my life itself, my 
soul.” 

When I began my part, as I had lost my 
self-possession, I started on rather too high 
a note, and when once in full swing I could 
not get lower again—I simply could not stop. 
I suffered, I wept, I implored, I cried out, 
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and it was all real. My suffering was horrible, 
my tears were flowing—scorching and bitter. 
I implored Hippolyte for the love for which I 
was dying, and my arms stretched out to 
Mounet Sully were the arms of Phédre 
writhing in the cruel longing for his embrace. 
The inspiration 
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vealed to Hippolyte, was shown with so vivid 
a reality that a scene of enthusiasm such as 
is rarely witnessed in a theatre followed the 
fall of the curtain. Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt, 
in the few minutes she was upon the stage 
(and coming on, it must be remembered, to 
plunge into the 
middle of a stir- 





had come. 





When the cur- 
tain fell Mounet 
Sully lifted me up 
and carried me to 
my dressing-room, 
unconscious. 

The public, un- 
aware of what was 
happening, wanted 
me to appear again 
and bow. I, too, 
wanted to return 
and thank the 
public for its atten 
tion, its kindliness, 
and its emotion. 

I went back, and 
the following is 
what John Murray 
said in the Gaz 
fois of June 5th, 
1879: 

“ When, recalled 
with loud cries, 
Mile. Bernhardt 
appeared, ex- 











ring tragedy), yet 
contrived to make 
an impression 
which will not 
soon be effaced 
from those who 
were present.” 
The Morning 
Post said :— 
“Very brief are 
the words spoken 
before Phédre 
rushes into the 
room to commence 
tremblingly and 
nervously, with 
struggles which 
rend and tear and 
convulse the sys- 
tem, the secret of 
her shameful love. 
As her passion 
mastered what re- 
mained of modesty 
or reserve in her 
nature, the woman 

















hausted by her 
efforts and sup- 
ported by Mounet 
Sully, she received 
an ovation which I think is unique in the 
annals of the theatre in England.” 

rhe following morning the Daz/y Telegraph 
terminated its admirable criticism with these 
lines : 

“Clearly Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt exerted 
every nerve and fibre and her passion grew 
with the excitement of the spectators, for 
when, after a recall that could not be resisted, 
the curtain drew up, M. Mounet Sully was 
seen supporting the exhausted figure of the 
actress, who had won her triumph only after 
tremendous physical exertion ; and triumph 
it was, however short and sudden.” 

- The Standard finished its article with these 
words :— 

“lhe subdued passion, repressed for a 
time, until at length it burst its bonds, and 
the despairing, heart-broken woman is re- 


SARAH BERNHARDT AS 


“ pHEDRE,” IN WHICH PAKT SHE FIRST 
APPEARED) IN LONDON AND IN WHICH SHE MADE A UNIQUE SUCCESS. 


sprang forward 
and recoiled again 


From a Photo. by Nadar, Paris, w i t h t he move- 


ments of a panther 
striving, as it seemed, to tear from her 
bosom the heart which stifled her with its 
unholy longings, until in the end, when, 
terrified at the horror her breathings have 
provoked in Hippolyte, she strove to pull his 
sword from its sheath and plunge it in her 
own breast, she fell back in complete and 
absolute collapse. This exhibition, mar- 
vellous in beauty of pose, in febrile force, in 
intensity, and in purity of delivery, is the 
more remarkable as the passion had to be 
reached, so to speak, at a bound, no perform- 
ance of the first act having roused the actress 
to the requisite heat. It proved Mlle. Sarah 
Bernhardt worthy of her reputation, and shows 
what may be expected from her by the public 
which has eagerly expected her coming.” 
This London first night was decisive for 
my future. 


(To be continued.) 
































HE story came from India— 
that land of mystery, prob: 
lems and marvels, of strange 
evasions and _ reticence, of 
knowledge beyond ours, and 
of ignorance deeply propor- 
tioned to that knowledge. 

Roger Halden, a man of masterful com- 
mon sense, but yet with some sympathetic 
comprehension of the natives, whom ‘we 
endeavour to rule over in our own fashion 
and to coax and win to our sensible customs, 
had been for many years in the service of 
the Indian Government, and owing to his 
valuable qualities had risen rapidly, so that 
at thirty-five he found himself in the high 
position of collector of a certain district. 
He was an active, wiry man, of genial but 
decided manners, and burnt to a chip as 
Anglo-Indians are apt to be. And he was 
a bachelor. 

When he moved to the collector's house— 
which ‘was a rambling place, with a wide 
veranda, and possessed the uncommon 
attribute of being two-storied, and which 
had extensive servants’ offices and a beautiful 
yarden compound—he felt that the hour had 
arrived when he should take a wife, and so 
defeat the loneliness apt to overcloud the 
existence of even the strenuously busy 
European in an Eastern country. He 
thought of it when in the pleasant room 


—half smoking-room, half office — which 
Vol. xxviii.—19. 
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opened on the veranda, where he would 
run through such of his work as he could 
accomplish without going down to his main 
office. He thought of it as he rode along 
the wide white road, under the shade of the 
sacred banyan trees whose arching branches 
lined the wayside, and watched the moving 
traffic and the long procession of Indian 
figures which, familiar enough in one sense, 
affected him in his present mood with a 
feeling of homelessness and exile. 

Last he thought of it effectually one even- 
ing when he stood in the broad veranda 
porch and beheld the glow of the Eastern 
sunset transform the festoons of flowering 
creeper, and lift the palms and cocoanut trees 
to unimaginable loveliness against the flaming 
sky, and turn the patch of tall plumed 
grass in the compound to feathers of gold 
and the acacia blossoms to coloured light ; 
touching even common things with a finger 
of fire, so that the bronze pot on a pedestal 
glowed as crimson, while the aroma of the 
tulsi plant it contained penetrated the air with 
extraordinary power. The whole landscape 
floated in magic beauty, the gracious adieu of 
day before the swift nightfall ; and the heart 
of Roger Halden was moved within him. 

“If Lucy could see this!” cried he. 

And when the glow had vanished, suddenly 
as it came, he went into his office and wrote 
a letter. 


Lucy was of Kent. She was a sweet- 
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natured girl with a slight figure, reddish brown 
hair, and grey eyes. With these attributes 
she was pretty enough, and yet could have 
claimed no more than prettiness, had it not 
been for her skin of cream and roses, which, 
even in a land noted for complexions, gave 
her the distinction of at least one uncommonly 
beautiful attribute. Halden was secretly a 
hero in her eyes, and when his letter reached 
her she was glad. 

Thus it happened that a year later Lucy, 
in her fresh muslins and 
with her skin of cream 
and roses, stood by 
Halden’s side on the 
veranda and _ watched 
the bronze pot with the 

_tulsi plant 
change to crim- 
son and the 
patch of plumed 
grass to molten 
gold. 

There was 
interest and to 
spare for Lucy 
in the new land 
to which she 
had come, with 
its wonderful 
sights and 
strange vegeta- 
tion and exotic 
beauty; with 
the natives and 
their customs 
to study, and 
the bizarre gor- 
geous art, and 
the _ buildings 
and the tem- 
ples. But at 
first her home 
in the rambling house 
provided occupation 
enough. There was her 
husband’s_ collection of 
curiosities and treasures 
to rearrange, and there 
were the wedding-presents to unpack and 
examine. Some she had brought with her ; 
others arrived from all parts of India by rail, 
or by road borne by coolies. One day a pre- 
sent was carried in at lunch-time—a big, roll- 
like package covered with straw wrapping. 

“What can this huge thing be?” cried 
Lucy, when the servants laid it down. 

“The shortest way to see that will be to 
undo it,” said her husband. 










“SHE KNELT TO EXAMINE THE THING 
MORE CLOSELY.” 
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The packing being removed, a strange- 
looking mat of woven hair, with long fringes 
of the same, was revealed. 

“Who sent this?” said Lucy, looking at 
it doubtfully. 

Halden took up a card which was attached 
to the bundle. 

“With Mrs. Hooley’s compliments and 
good wishes,” read he. 

He dropped the card and laughed. 

“Mrs. Hooley may be trusted to go into 

a bazaar and select the 
one thing one would 
least desire to possess 
and send it as a pre- 
sent,” said he. 
: “Many gifts make us 
ungrateful. Oh, 
dear, Roger! 
What shall we 
do?” 

She knelt to 
examine the 
thing more 
closely, hoping 
perhaps to dis- 
cover a little 
beauty to com- 
mend it, and 
bent her head 
of reddish 
brown hair to- 
wards the 
fringe. Her 
rueful looks 
did not alter. 

“Tt is most 
extraordinary,” 
cried Roger, 
looking from 
her head to the 
mat, “but the 
colour of your 
hair ¢mti the hair in the 
mat is precisely the 
same.” 

“That,” said Lucy, 
rising hastily, “is the 
worst of all. If Mrs. 
Hooley calls on us we will bring it out and 
spread it somewhere; but as long as she 
keeps away we will roll it up and put it out 
of sight upstairs.” 

“She won't call,” said Halden; “we are 
quite safe there. She lives at a great distance 
and is old. She is a kind old thing, but 


indiscreet in selection.” 
Thus it happened that the mat was put 
away in an empty chamber next to Lucy’s 
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bedroom, and lay there amongst trunks and 
boxes and other things not immediately 
wanted. 

The house being arranged and the wedding- 
gifts disposed of, Lucy had eyes and interest 
for wider and more varied affairs. She loved 
the wide rvuad with the arching banyan trees 
and the endless procession that passed by— 
the uncouth carts and vehicles that were new 
to her, the camels and cattle, the rickshaws 
and runners, the women in bright-coloured 
garments, the turbaned coolies, the dark- 
limbed men in strange garb. They went by 
as figures in a dream, and with them strange 
new sounds that reminded her every moment 
how far she was from Kent and Old England. 

One day, as she and her husband rode 
together at a very early hour of the morning, 
she perceived a figure approaching, stranger 
even than most she had seen. This was a 
tall, thin man, with thick, matted hair, scantily 
clothed in a white cotton garment, and having 
a rosary of beads about his bare brown neck 
and breast ; on his forehead were three broad 
lines streaked in white paint. 

“That is a strange figure!” said Lucy. 

“Haven’t you noticed him before?” re- 
turned Halden. “He is a Yogi and sits all 
day in the shade of the mango tope outside 
our compound. A Yogi is a holy man, and 
the lines on his forehead show that he 
worships Siva. Look back, and you will see 
that he sits down just where I said, and 
when we return in the evening he will still be 
there.” 

That was the case. In the evening, when 
they rode back, there he sat motionless in 
the shade of the mango trees, gazing at 
vacancy with fixed eyes. Lucy looked at 
him with curiosity. 

“What does he do ?” asked she. 

Halden laughed. 

“That is a very English question. Do? 
Nothing that I know of. He meditates.” 

“Whatever does he meditate about ?” 

“The deuce only knows. But he meditates 
so hard that I doubt if he ever even sees us.” 

In that Halden was mistaken. The long, 
wide road with the banyan trees was a main 
thoroughfare, and day by day Lucy, either 
alone or in the company of her husband, 
walked or rode or drove along it. She 
became accustomed in one sense to the 
motionless figure which she must pass every 
time she went in or out of the compound ; 
but the strange fixity of the man’s eyes gazing 
at vacancy disturbed her, she knew not why. 
She began rather to dread leaving or entering 
her own gate. 
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“T wish the Yogi would go away” said 
she, one day. 

“Why? I think him rather picturesque.” 

“So he is. But I don’t like him.” 

“I’m afraid he won't go away,” said 
Roger. “If he has got into a habit, he will 
stick to it.” 

It was a lovely moonlight evening. Roger 
lay back in a lounge-chair on the veranda ; 
Lucy sat near on a low seat, her head defined 
against the pedestal with the bronze pot, 
which now shone as silver. In the full, 
beautiful Indian moonlight the fairness of 
her face gained. She was at work at some- 
thing that did not need her eyes, and her 
moving hands and arms gleamed white from 
her loose, open sleeves. Roger watched with 
a sense of home, and peace, and content. 
Suddenly she dropped her work and looked 
up. 

“The Yogi does see us, Roger,” said she, 
rather earnestly. 

“Does he? These holy men are supposed 
to see nothing but their own thoughts.” 

Lucy took up her work again and tried to 
laugh. But she was thinking of a gleam in 
the man’s eye one day when she looked his 
way. It had not suggested entire absorption 
in holy meditation. 

“T am afraid of the Yogi,” said she. 

“Oh! I hope not, Lucy. There is no 
need. He is a most innocent personage. 
His mind is far from us and our affairs.” 

“Haven't the Yogis all sorts of strange 
powers? Can't they practise magic ?” 

**Some say so. But I don’t believe a word 
of it. I hope,” he added, gently, “ you won't 
be frightened of him. Take my word that 
there’s no fear necessary. And even when 
I’m absent there are thirty or forty servants 
who are devoted to you.” 

“Of course I won't be afraid,” said Lucy. 
“Why should I, indeed ?” 

A few days later it was necessary that 
Halden should announce to his wife for the 
first time that his duties would call him away. 
Happily his absence would not be for longer 
than a week. He told her tenderly, and yet 
something as a matter of course, that he 
must leave her. And Lucy, who knew that 
such occasional departures were inevitable, 
accepted the news with the bravery that 
becomes an Englishwoman who has married 
a man in the service of the Indian Govern- 
ment. In reality her heart sank. If only 
the Yogi could have gone also! All this 
India was a bright and fascinating dream, 
but a shadow lay across it, and this was 
the figure of the Yogi. 
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When Roger had ridden away, when the 
last adieu of his eyes met hers and he had 
turned from the drive into the road, she 
began to realize how deep her loneliness 
would be. She felt it even in the daytime, 
when the thirty or forty dark servants were 
about and in and out. At present they were 
inscrutable to her, and she must take Roger’s 
assurance of their faithfulness on trust. But 
in the evening, when they retired to their 
quarters, when her ayah perhaps was away 
and the peons were chatting together or 
sleeping on the back veranda, she felt how 
open, how empty, an Indian bungalow could 
be, and she herself how defenceless ! 

Sitting alone on the veranda to enjoy the 
coolness of the evening, with the wide-open 
doors and windows of the house behind and 
the compound in front, the sense of loneli- 
ness grew to something menacing. To be 
sure she could summon the peons, and she 
knew the servants were within call, and she 
could ask the ayah to remain by her side, 
but all such plans seemed to involve a con- 
fession of fear, an explanation she shrank 
from. So she sat on the 
veranda alone, longing for 
English walls and shutters and 
closed doors and bars; this 
open-door life left her forlorn, 
and the strangeness of India 
seemed to wrap her round with 
mystery and a sense of the in- 
calculable. 

Moreover, on the very first 
evening of Roger’s absence she 
received a slight shock. Her 
eyes were fixed idly on the 
patch of plumed grass when 
she remarked a slight disturb- 
ance and agitation of the 
feathery heads—a movement 
suggesting that life of some 
sort lay concealed within. 


“Perhaps a snake!” said 
she. 
Snakes were at present a 


dreaded feature of the country 
to which she had come, and, 
in spite of the heat, she moved 
indoors. 

The next day dawned and 
passed without incident, and 
the next and the next. Then 
Lucy regained her courage, 
and the fifth evening, the 
moon being at the full, she 
came again to the veranda, 
and sat there prepared to 
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drink in to the full the magic beauty of 
the night. More than half her period of 
loneliness was over and her heart would 
shortly be brave again in the presence of 
her husband. And so for an hour she sat 
musing, not unhappily, on many things, and 
wondering at the peace and beauty around her. 
On a sudden she turned her head sharply to 
the right, towards the bronze tulsi pot on the 
pedestal. There had been no sound, no 
slightest footstep, no reason why she should 
so turn; no! not the least little noise had 
caught her ear. But there on the veranda 
near the plant stood the tall, thin form of the 
Yogi, with the white lines of Siva on his brow, 
and every line and muscle of his brown limbs, 
and every fold of his cotton garment, clearly 
defined in the moonlight. 

Lucy went white to the lips, but other- 
wise, as the pride of race will have it, 
kept herself calm, and inquired of the man 
his errand. 

The Yogi salaamed low. 

“The sahib,” he said, “is away.” 

“He returns immediately,” said Lucy, 


** rug SAHIB,’ HE SAID, ‘1s AWAY.’” 
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quickly. “Give me your message and I will 
tell him.” 

The Yogi shook his head. It was to the 
mem-sahib his petition was carried—a little, 
little matter, but one he craved. The mem- 
sahib was the light of her servant’s eyes ; the 
land boasted of her gentleness, her heart was 
as a fawn’s, she could not refuse him. 

“But what do you want?” asked Lucy, 
hoping that after all a begging expedition was 
the whole concern of this unwelcome visit. 

“‘A thing of small value,” was the man’s 
reply. 

‘The mem-sahib, he went on, possessed a 
wonderful mass of burnished locks com- 
parable to red gold when the sun is on it. 
Out of all that she possessed, would she not 
bestow upon her humble slave one of the 
hairs of her head ? 

Lucy heard this singular request partly 
with relief, partly with dismay. Having 
uttered it, the man ceased salaaming and 
stood motionless and upright, waiting. 

The motive for his petition was beyond 
her imagining ; it was trivial to a degree, but 
then it touched her own personality, and 
that made it peculiarly distasteful. Yet the 
matter was so puerile, why should she turn 
this man into an enemy by refusing? After 
all, there was risk in denial, possibly great 
risk ; on the other hand, there could be 
none in compliance ; and that would at least 
rid her of his detested presence. She argued 
the question in a flash of thought and then 
replied. 

““My hair,” said she, “is fastened with 
pins and ribbon. Wait here until I return, 
when I will bring what you ask.” 

She spoke with assumed calm and an air 
of dignified condescension ; then, rising, she 
passed quickly into the interior. The man 
made no attempt to follow, but kept his 
motionless attitude near the tulsi pot. 

Lucy walked slowly upstairs, still debating 
the matter as she went. It seemed im- 
possible that the gift of a hair from her head 
could lead to harm, or indeed produce even 
an infinitesimal difference in her life. Never- 
theless, a deep instinctive unwillingness to 
grant the mysterious petition took increasing 
possession of her. As she approached her 
bedroom her thoughts calculated the 
different risks with lightning-like rapidity. 
Anger him by delay or by summon- 
ing the servants? Neither of these courses 
commended itself. What then? Every 
second that went by the sense of repul- 
Sion, the warning cry from some hidden 
centre of her being, grew upon her. 
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She was beside herself as to how to find a 
way out of the dilemma. And then, in a 
flash, she saw what to do. 

To reach her bedroom she must pass the 
open door of the boxroom, where lay the 
unwelcomed gift of old Mrs. Hooley. Her 
eye caught sight of the rolled-up rug, and a 
remembrance of her husband’s words as to 
the similarity between the colour of the hair 
in the mat and her own leapt to her mind. 
She selected a single hair from the long 
fringe, disarranged her coiffure slightly, and 
returned downstairs. ‘The Yogi stood as she 
had left him, motionless as a statue, but his 
eyes leapt with greedy expectation when she 
reappeared. 

“ Here is the hair,” said she, calmly, and 
placed what she had brought in the man’s 
hand. 

The Yogi salaamed low and silently, and 
left the veranda in evident content, noise- 
lessly as he had come. For all his self- 
control, his marvellous power over his own 
face and muscles, Lucy caught a gleam of 
triumph in his eyes. 

Now, what did such an event portend? 
Was it nothing? Or was it much? 

When her husband returned—and_ this 
happened in a couple of days—she made haste 
to inform him of her experience. He heard 
it in evident surprise and vexation. One 
could hardly attribute importance to an event 
so trivial ; and yet it was incomprehensible 
and unusual enough to make him uneasy. 

“I’m glad it was not one of your own 
hairs,” said he, abruptly, when he had 
pondered the subject for some time. 

“The mat came in usefully,” said Lucy. 

“Good old Mrs. Hooley!” laughed he. 

Lucy had not left the compound since the 
visit of the Yogi, hating to pass the mango 
tope where the man habitually sat. But the 
day after her husband’s return she drove out 
with him in the dog-cart, and there was the 
lean, brown figure in the attitude he usually 
adopted, or so, at first, it seemed. In reality 
there was a difference. When Roger turned 
his masterful English face upon the man, 
with a look meant to convey a menace, or at 
least a warning, he perceived the change. 
The Yogi did not realize the presence of 
Halden Sahib and his wife ; he did not see 
them ; and for this reason—his head was 
bent over his outstretched hand and he gazed 
intently at something lying upon his palm. 

“Ts he looking at the hair?” whispered 
Lucy. 

“Tf he is it isn’t yours,” returned Halden, 
quickly. 
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“What possible difference would it make, 
even if it had been ?” 

“Tt isn’t pleasant to be mixed up in the 
ways and notions of a dried-up Yogi,” he 
answered, vaguely. 

He was vague because the sense of the 
mystery of the East invaded him unpleasantly. 
Yogis, no more than other men, acted with- 
out motive, but he was helplessly aware that 
he had no clue whatever to the man’s 
purpose and aim. 

“It’s some wretched superstition or other,” 
said he to himself, and shook his mind free 
from an uneasiness he despised. 

After a week or two the affair turned into 
a joke. The two, passing along the gay, 
wide road, would turn their faces frankly in 
the Yogi’s direction, having no fear that he 
would notice their interest in him, for the 
attitude he kept prevented his seeing the 
passers- by. His palm was always out- 
stretched, his eyes bent exclusively upon the 
hair. Clearly he did not observe ; he was 
utterly unconscious of the coming and going 
of the Haldens. Then the interest palled 
and finally was forgotten ; other affairs crept 
in. Lucy had guests in the house ; a dis- 
turbance in the neighbourhood occasioned 
the frequent visits of officials ; the compound 
was gay and bustling with coming and going. 
After that things settled down, and Lucy and 
her husband were alone. 

Then it was that the inconceivable thing 
occurred. 

It happened in the heat of the day at 
lunch-time, when the brilliant daylight pre- 
cluded the idea of illusion as to the event. 
Every door and window of the house was 
open to admit the breeze that softly wafted 
the graceful branches of the palm trees. 
Neither Roger nor Lucy was thinking of the 
Yogi, but chatted gaily on topics of interest, 
gossiping of this and that. Suddenly Lucy 
turned her head in a listening attitude. 

“What's that ?” said she. 

“T noticed it before,” said Roger. “Is 
not one of the servants above ?” 

“No. The work upstairs was finished 
long ago.” 

“Someone is moving upstairs for all that.” 

Lucy was about to rise when Roger 
stopped her. 

“ Don’t move,” said he. 

They sat listening acutely. The sound 
was peculiar—a slow, laborious, dragging 
sound it seemed, as of something pulled 
with difficulty over the floor. 

“It comes from the bedroom,” said Roger. 

“No; the boxroom,” whispered Lucy. 
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There was that in the character of the 
sound that perplexed Roger. He rose softly, 
and moved to a cabinet where he kept a pair 
of revolvers, and stood there looking towards 
the door. 

“A thief!” he whispered. “ Don’t you be 
alarmed, though. ‘The black rascals !” 

In reality he did not think it was a thief. 
He felt that some kind of weapon might be 
necessary, but hesitated what to choose ; then 
softly unlocked the drawer and drew a 
revolver out. 

“You can bear the sound of fire-arms if 
necessary ?” 

Lucy nodded. The strange dragging 
sound continued. Roger came to his wife’s 
side. 

“* Don’t you be alarmed,” said he. 

But, if the truth be told, Halden himself 
was profoundly uneasy. No thief would 
have gone about his work with such a 
complete absence of caution as to noise. 
Not for the world would he have permitted 
Lucy to have guessed his anxiety. It was 
not fright he felt—shat was to come later ; 
he simply had a mystified apprehension of 
some danger close at hand, the nature of 
which he could not divine. One or two 
ideas passed through his mind. A python? 
The sound was too heavy and clumsy for 
that. A dangerous beast that had strayed 
from the jungle and taken refuge in some 
nook upstairs? Unusual, almost impossible, 
as such a notion was, it was upon that he 
decided. -Of one thing only, in spite of his 
words to his wife, was he certain: that was 
no deft, silent-footed native who stirred 
above. 

The noise went on unabated, persistent, 
devoid of caution. The dragging sound had 
reached the passage and was coming towards 
the stairs. Now, as the two stood on the 
threshold of the dining-room, whatever was 
coming reached the head of the stairs. Here 
the character of the noise changed ; it was 
no longer a dragging sound, but thud, thud, 
thud, as of a heavy body dropping from step 
to step. At first nothing was apparent, the 
flight being broken by an angle to the right ; 
but presently loomed into their view a large, 
heavy, moving substance which, at the 
moment, neither of them recognised, and at 
which they both stared wildly. On the thing 
came, thud, thud, thud, rolling down the 
stairs in a strangely persistent yet unequal 
manner, partly lying along the steps, partly 
supported by the balusters. 

“What in the name of all that’s mad is 
this?” thought Roger. 
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“Roger! Roger!” screamed Lucy, suddenly. 
“That's the rug! That’s old Mrs. Hooley’s 
rug. It is coming downstairs of itself.” 

** Someone’s pushing it,” said Roger. 

“Who? I see no one.” 

“The Yogi,” breathed Roger, in a low, 
tense voice and white to the lips. 

And with that he raised his revolver and 
fired straight at the rug. 

The ball carried and hit 
its mark, of that there 


““HE RAISED HIS REVOLVER AND FIRED.” 


could be no doubt; they heard the slap 
of the bullet against the thing and the 
tearing sound as it passed through the stuff 
into the wood of the step beyond. That 
was the end of the effect. The rug rolled 
on unchecked, unimpeded, until it reached 
the bottom of the staircase. Then, with 
accelerated speed, it rolled on to the open 
doorway and so out into the garden and 
down the drive towards the road, where the 
Yogi sat waiting under the mango trees and 
staring at the hair in his hand. 

Then, for the first time in his life, fright 
snatched at the heart of Roger Halden. As 
for Lucy, her eyes were almost vacant with 
terror. Her husband caught her with his 
arm and pressed her tight against his side, 
partly to reassure her, partly to assure him- 
self that he had her safe, that the ghastly, 
mysterious danger had passed her by. 

“What does it mean, Roger? What does 
it mean ?” she cried. 

“Tt means that a great, an inconceivable 
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danger has come and has gone,” 
gravely. 

He led her back to the dining-room, and 
going to the cabinet snapped the revolver 
into the drawer. 

“Fire-arms are no good against that kind 
of thing,” said he. 

He stood with his thumbs in his trouser 
pockets ; he held himself tensely 
as does one who is prepared to 
meet a dangerous crisis, but 
frowned as perplexed for ways 
and means. 

“Do you understand?” asked 
Lucy, in a shaking voice. 

He was silent for a few seconds ; 
then spoke slowly and carefully. 

“T think I am beginning to 
see through it,” said he. “ My 
Lucy! It has been a hair’s- 
breadth escape for you !” 

Suddenly his face light- 
ened. 

“Literally a hair’s-breadth 
escape!” cried he. 

He went to her side and 
stooped his head to hers and 
kissed her beautiful hair. 

“*T said just now that fire- 
arms are no good against 
this sort of thing. Neither 
are they. It appears, how- 
ever, thatan Englishwoman’s 
tact and resource and 
modesty make her a match 
even for a Yogi.” 

He laughed as he spoke; the uneasy 
tremor of the moment was passing. He sat 
by her side and held her close until he saw 
the terror fading from her eyes. 

“But do you understand ?” she persisted. 

“T think Ido. The rug was animated by 
the will of the Yogi, who had been calling 
the owner of the hair for days and weeks to 
come to him.” 

Lucy started in renewed horror and alarm. 

“ You need fear nothing more,” said Roger. 

“But you won't leave me alone again ?” 

“No,” said Roger ; “I will provide against 
that when I must go on my rounds. But 
neither you nor I will ever see the Yogi 
again.” 

Nor did they. Next morning Roger 
sauntered down to the mango tope and found 
the place deserted. But old Mrs. Hooley’s 
rug, torn into a thousand fragments, as by 
some creature mad with rage and disappoint- 
ment and defeat, was scattered wildly over 
the ground. 
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Off the Track in London 


By GEorRGE R. SIs. 


V.—IN THE 
n\IG BEN is striking twelve as I 
and my colleague turn from 
the magnificent halls of our 
legislators and take a short cut 
into the strange regions that lie 
off the track in Westminster. 
There is this peculiarity about the poorer 
purlieus of Parliament, that they not only lie 
cheek by jow! with their wealthier neighbours, 
but many of them are slums on one side and 
palaces on the 
other. At the 
bottom of foul 
courts are pic- 
turesque little 
houses with trail- 
ing creepers and 
fruit trees in 
bloom. The 
common lodg- 
ing- house and 
the fashionable 
flat face each 
other. <A huge 
deserted area lies 
idle where the 
working classes 
are clamouring 
for dwelling 
room. The 
great tower of 
the House of the 
Lawgivers lifts 
its gilded spires 
to heaven in the 
centre of a dis- 
trict that con- 
tains some of the 
most lawless 
spots in the 
Metropolis. 
Here a 
street that has 
long been 
scheduled for destruction. Half the houses 
are doomed and unoccupied ; the windows 
are broken or boarded up, and the stone and 
brickwork are crumbling to decay. The 
occupants were turned out for an improve- 
ment scheme, but the scheme is still so far 
away in the future that some of the houses 
are being re-let. 
A portion of the street is still inhabited, 
and here and there men and women are 
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OF ST. STEPHEN’S. 
standing at the doors lolling in the noonday 
sun. 

A lad comes along shouting the early 
edition of an evening halfpenny paper. The 
contents-bill is carried in front of him like 
an apron. The newsboy’s cry brings other 
women to the doors, and now and then a man. 
There is a demand for the paper—-at almost 
every doorway the newsboy finds a customer. 

I imagine that some great disaster must 
have happened 

—that the papers 

contain news of 
a sensational 
character. I 
cannot _ believe 
that in a street 
such as this the 
inhabitants 
would rush to 
their doors to 
secure the noon- 
day edition just 
to read the latest 
details of the 
Russo - Japanese 
War or to study 
the political 
situation. 

The boycomes 
nearer, and I 
can read the 
contents-bill. It 
is devoted en- 
tirely to “ Latest 
from Gatwick 
and Haydock 
Park.” The ten- 
ants of the mean 
little houses still 
left standing in 
the condemned 
area are buying 
the pape? to get 
the runners at the day’s race meetings and 
the tipsters’ selections. 

The women, many of whom have babies 
in their arms, glance at the paper and then 
take it indoors. I imagine that their eager- 
ness to possess the latest information from 
the racecourse is altruistic. There is a lord 
and master inside who is waiting for the 
sheet. 

A stone’s throw distant is the spot on 


NEWSUOY FINDS A CUSTOMER.” 
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which the father of the printing trade, the 
immortal Caxton, put up his first press. He 
came to Westminster because in the City of 
London he would not have been permitted 
to carry on his trade. Printing was not yet a 
craft, therefore it had no guild or company. 
No one not of a guild or company could 
carry on a trade within the jurisdiction of the 
Lord Mayor of the City of London. There- 
fore Caxton came to the town—it was not 
then a city—of Westminster. 

That was the earliest development of the 
printing-press in Westminster. Its latest, 
which we have just witnessed, is the “ Latest 
from the Course,” and the noonday rush in a 
slum for “ All the Runners.” 

The re-housing scheme in Westminster has 
levelled a vast amount of working-class 
accommodation, but, unfortunately, the evic- 
tions have been—to use an Americanism— 
“too previous.” It is no part of my plan in 
these travels off the track to discuss con- 
troversial matters. I only see and record. 
But I cannot help hearing—and in desolated 
Westminster there are old inhabitants who 
shrug their shoulders as they gaze at the ruin 
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well built and sanitary, and inhabited by a 
highly respectable body of toilers. These 
decent houses have been swept away, while 
some of the worst slums have been allowed 
to remain. 

“Look!” exclaims a local worthy, as we 
stand in a street in which only the public- 
house had apparently been spared. “Two 
years ago at Christmas-time the poor people 
were turned out of these houses, which were 
in good sanitary condition. They didn’t 
want to go, and clung to their homes to the 
last. But the police were called in and they 
were summarily evicted, their furniture being 
put out into the street.” 

The houses were levelled, but nothing has 
been put in their place. The area is boarded 
in and the cats of the neighbourhood take 
their siesta on the old building materials that 
lie scattered about. 

Through a little passage in this street we 
pass and find ourselves in a quaint, old-world 
square. In the centre is an ancient church. 


On one side of the square are old-world red- 
brick houses with beautiful doorways and 
quaint windows and sloping roofs that carry 














‘A QUAINT, OLD-WORLD SQUARE.” 


around and wax sarcastic as they point out 
further areas marked for destruction. 

The grumblers tell you that many of the 
houses in the shadow of St. Stephen’s from 


which the tenants have been evicted were 
Vol. xxviii.—20. 


you back to the days of Queen Anne. These 
houses are beautifully kept, and it does not 
need the brougham at the door of one of 
them to tell you that they are all inhabited 
by “the best people.” Yet the side of the 
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square adjoining them is given up to.a huge 
barracky building which accommodates some 
three hundred tenants. The rents in this 
barrack run from three shillings to six shillings 
aroom. It is quite a “family” residence. 
If you step through into the courtyard at the 
back the crying of a hundred babies will 
salute your ears, for the windows are open 
to let in as much light and air as possible. 

Standing at the corner of this square my 
colleague sketches the scene that passes 
before our wondering eyes. 

Look at the strange contrasts. Look at 
the poor little children playing about on the 
pavement in front of the model dwellings or 
“chambers.” Look at the dainty baby in 
his elegant perambulator leaving the house 
opposite. The baby of the dwellings is in 
a sugar-box on wheels. The children are 
running errands and fetching the humble 
requirements of the one-roomed family from 
the small shops in the neighbourhood. One 
girl has an empty paraffin can fastened to 
the handle of the battered pram in which 
she is wheeling her little sister. Round the 
square the costermongers call their wares. 
But in front of the aristocratic houses 
opposite the carts of fashionable 
West-end tradesmen are calling for 
orders. A ragged little girl with 
treacle in a jar comes limping across 
the square. As she turns into her 
home she looks back and sees a 
beautifully-dressed little lady coming 
out of the opposite house with a doll 
whose garments probably cost more 
money than all the clothes the 
ragged little girl ever had in her life. 

The beautiful corner house of the 
street leading out of this square was 
for a long time occupied by London’s 
most artistic actor-lessee. Close by 
it is now a workshop. The men—it 
being the hour of the midday meal 
—are lolling against the wall in their 
shirt-sleeves and smoking short clay 
pipes. 

And high over this strange scene 
of extremes rises the great Victoria 
Tower of the Parliament House. 

The old “City of Refuge” is still 
a city of contrasts and surprises. 
Which ever way one turns the con- 
trast leaps to one’s eyes, and the 
surprise comes round every corner. 
The antiquarian and the historian 
in search of the “Sign of the Red 
Pale,” the house of Caxton, or 
Milton’s house in Petty France, 
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or Cromwell’s house in King Street, will 
wander bewildered through a tortuous maze 
of streets. On one side he will see magni- 
ficence, on the other misery ; there a street 
of lordly dwelling houses ; here a long alley 
packed with a population that can vary little 
in character from the crowd that herded in 
it when the criminal, the fugitive, and the 


desperado sought “sanctuary” in “the 
common sink of rogues.” 
Let us turn into this narrow entry. It is 


not enticing, but we are explorers and have 
to find out what lies hidden away from the 
general view. 

We are rewarded for our daring at once. 
The entry leads us to a little square court- 
yard in front of a romantic, old-fashioned 
house that was probably the residence of 
some wealthy merchant in the eighteenth 
century. This courtyard was his garden. A 
green fig tree still casts its shade over the 
court, and in due season the people of the 
house gather their own figs. They are only 
humble folk, for the house is let out in rooms, 
but they appreciate their courtyard, and have 
flowers growing in the rough little window- 


“THE LITTLE HOME OF A LABOURER.” 
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boxes. On the front of the house there is a 
pretty creeper. The baby, sitting in its little 
chair in the green portico, is taking the air 
under the shadow of the fig tree. Yet at the 
top of the alley is one of the busiest streets in 
Westminster. 

Here is another alley that suggests slum- 
land in its general aspect. But you open a 
wooden door that shuts off a side passage 
and you are in a narrow back-yard arranged 
as a flower show. 
The back wall 
is banked with 
blooms. The 
little house to 
which the yard 
belongs is pain- 
ted in the light 
bright colours 
that gladden the 
eyes of the Lon- 
don tourist in 
old Italian 
towns. There 
are flowers in the 
windows, flowers 
in the doorway 
—flowers, flow- 
ers everywhere. 

It is the little 
home of a 
labourer who 
spends all his 
leisure in mak- 
ing his bijou 
residence in a 
Westminster 
alley beautiful. 

Here is a long 
alley stretching 
for an enormous 
distance, and 
shut in by a high 
wall which is 
many feet above 
the level of the 
houses. This 
alley was once 
the most notori- 
ous in Westminster, and many a tale is 
told of dreadful deeds done there in the old 
days. It has a hawking population now to 
leaven the old element, and though it is not 
exactly the place in which a quiet family 
would take lodgings it has somewhat purged 
itself of its past sins. 

_ But it would not do to inquire too closely 
into the character of all the inhabitants. 
Some of the young gentlemen are using 


“MANY OF THE WOMEN ARE YOUNG, ONE OR TWO OF THEM ARE PRETTY.” 
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the space of narrow footway for gambling 
purposes. As I pass they inform me that it 
is their Monte Carlo. It is curious how all 
the boy gamblers of London have caught up 
the name and bestowed it on their favourite 
“pitch.” The gamblers of this alley keep a 
look-out man at each end, and are thus fairly 
secure, as there are.no side entrances. 

But not long ago the police raided the 
Westminster Monte Carlo and swept it from 
end toend. The 
gamblers rushed 
into the houses, 
but the police 
followed. Three 
young gentle- 
men, fully dres- 
sed, were found 
under the blan- 
kets in one bed. 
They tried to 
explain to the 
constable who 
discovered them 
that they always 
went to bed like 
that in order to 
be ready to go 
to work early in 
the morning. 

In this long, 
narrow passage 
—so narrow that 
the people can 
lean out of their 
windows and 
touch the high 
wall opposite 
that runs the 
whole length 
and almost shuts 
out the sky— 
the men and 
women are sit- 
ting about on 
barrows and 
stalls and baked 
potato cans, 
which, when 
night falls, are wheeled out under the stars. 

The inhabitants, who have apparently 
nothing to do in the daytime, are taking 
the air, or as much of it as can squeeze its 
way between the great wall and the houses. 
Many of the women are young, one or two 
of them are pretty. There are scores of 
children and babies in arms, and one or two 
old grey-headed women are standing at the 
doors gossiping with their neighbours. The 
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tenants are cabined, cribbed, confined, but 
they are not isolated. The alley is open at 
both ends, and in two minutes the residents 
can, if they wish to, reach the Abbey, the 
Houses of Parliament, or the magnificent 
thoroughfare lined with splendid shops and 
palatial hotels through which rank and fashion 
pass daily during the London season. 

A few steps away are fine old Georgian 
houses and the pretty residences of members 
of Parliament, Parliamentary officials, and 
high ecclesiastical dignitaries. A turn to the 
right and we are in the peaceful close of an 
old cathedral city. The silence is unbroken. 
The windows of the Dutch-looking houses 
have prim little blinds. The hand of Time 
has dealt gently with all things around. 
Here the learned divine might think out his 
sermons undisturbed by the faintest echo of 
the wicked world. The spirit of the past is 
upon the place, and you would not be in the 
least surprised if you met a portly gentleman 
in a periwig tapping his snuff-box, or if a 
sedan-chair passed you with a lady in powder 
and patches. Close at hand are gardens 
shut in by ancient walls as grey as those that 
lead to the Abbey gates. Only here and 


there the ancient wall has been broken away 
and a brand-new house, quite Continental in 


its whiteness, fills the space. Between the 
old wall that runs up to it and the new house 
there is a dividing space of centuries. But 
the British workman has cemented the grey 
past to the white present, and a jagged, 
irregular line marks the join. 

You pass the green walled-in gardens of 
the Canons, make a défour by a large 
boarded-in space of desolation, and you are 
in a thoroughfare notorious until recent years 
for the number of streets of evil repute that 
led out of it. 

On the site of a public-house which lost 
its license because a soldier was attacked 
and murdered in the bar is now a clergy 
house. At one end of the thoroughfare is a 
noble pile of mansions containing luxurious 
flats. At the other end are common lodging- 
houses and poverty-stricken dwellings. At 
one end my lady enters her magnificent 
equipage to drive at the fashionable hour in 
the Park ; at the other men lolling outside 
the “doss-house” exchange free-and-easy 
compliments with the slatterns standing arms 
akimbo at the top of a court. 

Here is a huge ‘fourpenny lodging-house 
that not so long ago made local history. 
There came to this place as deputy a man of 
the East. Some of the clients did not take 
kindly to the deputy, and there was trouble. 
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The deputy was looked upon as “a 
foreigner,” and the local tenants of the house 
expressed their sentiments in the local 
manner. The deputy yielded to superior 
numbers and bore his bruises in silence. 
But he told his Whitechapel friends what 
had happened. 

So it came about that one Sunday after- 
noon, when all was quiet, there suddenly 
appeared in the street a little band composed 
of the “ boys ” of Whitechapel. 

They went to the lodging-house and 
summoned the occupants to come out and 
fight. 

The occupants came—they came _ in 
superior numbers—and then began a fight 
the like of which had not been seen in the 
City of Westminster for many a long day 
past. There was one youth in the lodging- 
house who was known as “ Humanity” on 
account of the vigour with which he could 
lay about him witha broken gas-pipe, an 
empty bottle, a flat iron, or, anything that 
came handy. The name was bestowed upon 
him at the time that the sketch “ Humanity,” 
with its realistic fight in a drawing-room, was 
newly the rage of the music-halls. 

“ Humanity” led the Westminster boys, 
and the battle became so royal that the more 
peaceable inhabitants fled precipitately to the 
police-station. It was Sunday afternoon, and 
the men off duty were resting in the section 
house in mégligé costume. But so urgent 
was the necessity for action that they came 
rushing to the scene in hot haste, many of 
them in jackets and slippers. When the 
police at last succeeded in stemming the fury 
of the fray by arresting the combatants who 
were still in a condition for active service, 
the roadway was strewn with the wounded. 
Many of them were so badly hurt that they 
had to be taken to the hospital. 

The memory of that fight is still green in 
Great Peter Street. 1 spoke of it to a coster- 
monger of the neighbourhood who is looked 
up to as a great authority in local matters. 
“That Whitechapel mob must ha’ been 
mad,” he said, proudly, “to think as they 
could come over and out ws.’ 

You see, Westminster has a great fighting 
reputation. Before the ruthless hand of 
modern improvement played havoc with old 
landmarks there was, near Whistler’s ground, 
a place known as Holland Gardens. You 
entered Holland Gardens, a waste space, 
through a gateway which shut it away from a 
prying world. 

This was Westminster’s battle-ground. It 
was here that local disputes were settled in 
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the old-fashioned manner, not by word of 
mouth, but by deed of hand. 

“T’ll meet you in Holland Gardens—six 
o’clock to-morrow morning,” was the chal- 
lenge, and if accepted the partisans of both 
sides assembled and “ saw fair.” 

When the fight was over, the loser was 
usually laid out on a dust-heap to recover 
before being taken home by his sympathizing 
friends and supporters. 

But no one is thinking of fighting this 
bright, sunny Saturday morning, as we pass 
through Great Peter Street towards Strutton 
Ground, where the stalls of the Saturday 
market are. 

An organ is playing, and the music has 
brought a mob of children into the street to 
trip a pas de quatre, or indulge in a mar- 
vellous infantile imitation of the American 
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house, and the music has penetrated the 
swing doors and drawn the female customers 
from the bar. 

The worshippers of Bacchus, inspired by 
the strains, desert him for Terpsichore. 

The ladies of the lodging-house and the 
ladies who have been taking a little lemonade 
on account of the heat-wave come out upon 
the sunny pavement and into the roadway 
and dance, flinging themselves heart and 
soul into the jig and the double-shuffle, and 
tripping various eccentric measures, which it 
might puzzle even that past-master of the 
choregraphic art, Mr. John D’Auban, to 
classify. 

A stout woman of about fivc-and-forty, clad 
in a black and white blouse and a faded 
black velvet skirt, trips as lightly as a female 
Dan Leno. Her movements are graceful ; 


“THE GREAT PETER STREET BALL.” 


Cake Walk, which is now the favourite dance 
of the by-way ball. 

The children dance prettily, and the 
women from the common _lodging-house 
opposite have come out to watch them. 
There is a public-house next to the lodging- 


her steps would pass muster on competition 
night at a Lancashire hall of varieties. 


The children cease dancing and _ the 
passers-by stop and lounge against the oppo- 
site wall, while the organ plays and woman 
after woman joins in the street ball. 
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At the door of the lodging-house a huge 
woman, with a scarlet shawl on her shoulders, 
who is an interested spectator, has constantly 
to move aside to let another lady come out 
and join in the fun. Presently there are half- 
a-dozen couples—all women, some middle- 
aged, some old, only one young—footing it 
nimbly and merrily to the music. 

The organ-grinder, finding that the crowd 
considers itself on the free list, suddenly 
leaves off. There is a murmur of disappoint- 
ment. One of the dancers steps across and 
gives the man a penny and another invites 
him to come into the bar and have a lemon- 
ade—lI didn’t catch the name of the beverage, 
but I will presume that it was lemonade— 
and three or four of the dancers, panting and 
hot, take advantage of the interval to adjourn 
to the refreshment-room also. 

When the organ-grinder comes out he is 
followed by the ladies, who, having in the 
hurry left home without their pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, are wiping their mouths with the 
back of their hands. 

The interrupted ball programme is con- 
tinued. By this time one or two men have 
gathered courage and desire to be permitted 
to secure a partner for the next dance. 

A tall, thin man, dressed in a long, shabby 
frock-coat and old cloth cap and with slippers 
on his feet, limps out. He has apparently a 
bad attack of gout in his right foot, for 
he seems scarcely able to put it to the 
ground. 

But he selects a lady of about fifty, in a 
cotton blouse and a weather-beaten black 
costume, and they take the centre of the 
roadway. 

This man has previously acted as a self- 
appointed master of the ceremonies. He 
has regulated the traffic by gestures to the 
drivers of brewers’ drays and timber waggons 
which have lumbered through the ball-room. 

But now he is determined to take a more 
active part. 

He kicks the slipper from his lame foot, 
and to the astonishment of everybody, includ- 
ing my colleague, whom I am screening from 
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observation while he sketches the scene, the 
lame man executes a series of capers that 
Donato, the one-legged dancer, might have 
envied. 

He is a comedian too, is this new per- 
former. He makes grimaces and gestures 
which would have won him renown in the 
dancing-halls of Paris in the old days when 
the students footed it with the gay grisettes, 
and the paid dancers at a public ball had not 
been invented for the edification of the 
British tourist. 

He is a clown, a harlequin, and a panto- 
mimist, and he dances, as the ladies of the 
lodging-house do, for the pure enjoyment 
and abandon of the thing. He does not find 
his long-skirted coat or his slipperless foot in 
the way. He makes the inconvenience of 
them add to the skill of his execution. 

Big Ben is striking two when we leave the 
Great Peter Street ball, and a dozen couples 
are still jigging away at a pace which, seeing 
that it is a hot day and the sun is shining 
fiercely, must soon mean another interval 
for lemonade. 

The scene is a picture that would have 
gladdened the heart of Jan Steen. It is pure 
rollicking fun and the joy of life with re- 
freshment in between. Only Jan Steen 
would have found some difficulty in recon- 
ciling the background of grimy wall and 
sordid houses, the pale-faced, unkempt, 
hungry-looking women with babies in their 
arms, who look on in the crowd and never 
smile, with the light-hearted frolicking of the 
lodging-house ladies and the lame comedian 
from the public-house. 

I have said that the City of Westminster is 
a city of contrasts and surprises. One minute 
after quitting this strange, un-English scene of 
midday revelry we turn and look back. On 
one side the great campanile of the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral rises aloft in the clear 
blue sky, on the other tower the gilded spires 
of the Hall of the Lawgivers, and the old 
Abbey—grey symbol of the rest of man and 
the peace of God—lies in soft shadow 
before us. 





A ING, my valet, returned to the 

mM hotel at six o’clock with the 

oy a worst piece of news he possibly 
i could have brought me. 

“The police are watching 


Y 
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the house, sir,” he said; 
“there was one on the opposite pavement 
when I came up. Better leave it alone, if I 
may advise, sir. I always said it would end 
badly.” 

“Wing,” I replied, with a smile, though 
his tidings were just as unpleasant as they 
possibly could be, “ you have known me long 
enough by this time to be aware that I never 
give up anything when I have set my mind 
upon it. In this case a lady’s happiness 
is concerned, moreover. Let us see this 
wonderful policeman and have done with 
him A dragoon flirting with a cook, I 
suppose. Ah, there he is, and a very pretty 
figure of a man, to be sure. Now, really, 
Wing, do you expect me to believe such 
nonsense ?” 

Wing squared his clean-shaven jaw, and 
looking first at me and then at the little man 
in the swagger uniform, who measured the 
pavement opposite the hotel door with con- 
tented steps, he said :— 


“Well, sir, I thought it best to tell you. 
They say it’s ten years in a German prison if 
you're ketched——” 

“Tf I am caught, Wing ; please humour 
me so far. That policeman is evidently 
acquainted with a maid-servant in this house. 
Let us leave him to his amorous reflections 
and go on to necessary facts. And _ first 
about the tickets ?” 

“They are here, sir—one sleeping - car 
through to Paris, one ordinary ditto second- 
class. Frederick goes in my name and I go 
in yours, sir. We are to wait for you at the 
Ritz Hotel, and say nothing to nobody at 
all in the meanwhile. Those is the orders, 
sir. 

“ They are the orders, Wing. Excellently 
done. My own handbag, in the meantime 

“Ts in Herr Joseph’s hands, sir.” 

“Nothing could be better, Wing. Pray 
do not disturb me by unnecessary observa- 
tion of perambulating policemen. You will 
dine in the sleeping-car and there pass as 
Captain Osborn Elliott. Frederick will be 
your valet, Wing. You will wear my travel- 
ling cape and the Tyrolese hat without the 
feather. We are both clean-shaven men and 
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the ruse should do. At any rate we will try 
it, Wing, for if it fail there is nothing else to 
try.” 

“T am thinking of you, sir,” said he, with 
a real quaver of sentiment in his voice. 

“And I am thinking of the Princess 
Marie,” said I, and my sentiment was no less 
real than his. Indeed, how could it have 
been? Rich, idle, discontented, what un- 
selfishness, if it were not that capricious 
chivalry which robs men of their senses at a 
woman's nod, brought me to the mountain 
town of Innsbruck, there to risk my liberty 
that I might deliver three lines upon a 
twisted slip of paper to that beautiful girl 
whose hopeless passion for a_ headstrong 
soldier has stirred the heart of Europe? 
Sentiment, a kindly judge would call it, but 
others give it a harder name, and say that 
it was folly inconceivable, rashness beyond 
words, not to be measured by any common 
standard. Well, let them yap. I would carry 
the same message again to-morrow if the 
same blue eyes were to reward me with a 
smile. 

Now, I had seen the Princess Marie in 
Vienna and I had seen her lover at Monte 
Carlo in the winter of the year. I knew their 


story: how that Court intrigue had banished 


him from Tyrol and sent her as a close 
prisoner to the old palace at Innsbruck. He 
was my guest often at the Riviera Palace 
Hotel and he opened his heart to me. “It 
is a family affair,” he said, “and Berlin will 
never interfere. She would come to me if I 
asked her. We could take a villa at San Remo 
and travel in the summer. I am not rich, 
but I could give her happiness. If she would 
say ‘yes,’ there are friends enough of mine to 
help us when the first vigilance has passed. 
But they guard her so closely that I do not 
know even if she be alive or dead.” 

“ And you do not write to her?” I asked. 

He stroked a supple, fair moustache with 
the emotionless gesture which expresses the 
resignation of defeat. 

“Write to her! My dear Captain Elliott, 
if there is a man in Europe who can carry a 
letter through the gates of the Neuer Hof, I 
will give him ten thousand marks to-night.” 

“Oh, it’s not a wager. Nevertheless—— 

I hesitated. A sudden light of hope, of 
doubt, even of exceeding great joy, came 
into his eyes. 

“* Nevertheless i 

“ Nevertheless, I will carry your letter.” 

“Impossible! It would be conspiracy. 
They would give you ten years.” 

“ My dear fellow, my time is all my own.” 


” 


‘first weeks of that mad chivalry. 


You 


“But a German prison! Reflect. 
We 


English are civilized, just, cleanly. 
Germans ag 
“ Agreed. 

again ?” 
“ Impossible ! 
sacrifice.” 
“And I the refusal. 
next train?” 
“You are not serious !’ 
“T will tell you in the morning.” 


Il. 


AND so an idler went to tilt at the official 
windmills in the beautiful town of Innsbruck. 
It would be useless here to confess the 
humiliations, the rebuffs I met with in the 
A rich 
man, I thought I had but to jingle my money 
in the ears of officialdom and that all would 
be well. There was never such a mistake. 
Hospitality, geniality, even servility I met 
with at Innsbruck ; but let me mention the 
name of the Princess Marie, and men froze 
as though ice had touched their lips. Re- 
member, the tragedy of her life was then 
but new. Angry relatives, bridling at what 
they called the shame of a common love- 
affair, treated this helpless girl not as a kins- 
woman, but as an alien prisoner of State, 
to be cajoled, bullied, and driven by sheer 
desperation into the matrimonial net they 
spread for her. 

Nominally recruiting her health at the 
Neuer Hof Palace, she was, in fact, its close 
prisoner, forbidden even to drive beyond its 
gates or to take the slightest recreation 
which chosen spies did not supervise. Had 
the palace been a fortress a closer ring of 
sentinels could not have guarded it. No 
pretence, no influence that I could bring, 
would open that door or remove the barrier. 
And the servants were adamantine. An 
attempt to bribe one of them nearly wrecked 
the whole enterprise in the first week of its 
inception. I could consult no one, take no 
advice, nor find a confidant in all the city ; 
and a full month passed and left me baffled 
and without ideas. The Neuer Hof wasa 
prison whose master-key every circumstance 
denied to me. 

I say that a month passed and found me 
without a friend in the city. To be exact, I 
had been twenty-one days in Innsbruck 
when I first met Herr Albert Neibuhr, 
though another ten days went by before I 
spoke to him of the Princess Marie and her 
story. Had my judgment alone been con- 
cerned he was, perhaps, the very last man 


Shall I say ‘nevertheless’ 


I refuse the 


to accept 
Ceme, when is the 


’ 
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in all Germany I would have approached in 
such a matter. More American than German, 
a musical adventurer known to many capitals, 
he had come to Tyrol to snap up peasant 
players for the great Mystery Play which was 
to be one of the best-advertised attractions 
of the St. Louis Exhibition. I had met him 
in London during the previous spring, and 
good fortune enabled me to do him some 
service. When I stumbled upon him in the 
Neuerstadt, upon a sunny afternoon of May, 
it was as good as a tonic to hear his cheery 
“ Halloa!” and to be assured that we must 
go and drink beer together “right now.” 
The same night he dined with me at my 
hotel in Innsbruck. Ten days passed before 
we met again outside the palace, and then 
the merest accident of a chance word told 
him my story. 

There is nothing like American friendship 
when you really win it. I won the friendship 
of “Herr Albert” upon this occasion, and 
right well it served me. From the moment 
that I told him of a letter which must be 
delivered to the Princess Marie, and must 
be delivered by me alone—from that moment, 
I say, he worked like an adjutant of a 
regiment to befriend me. There was no 
scheme, sane or mad, that we did not discuss 
together, no possible go-between whose 
fidelity we did not. carefully analyze ; never- 
theless, we had to confess ourselves beaten 
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they could not hold on to her tighter,” was 
my friend’s reflection on the evening when he 
told me that he was leaving for Vienna in 
two days’ time. “The servants are a picked 
lot, and no mistakes made either. When she 
drives out, they run a little regiment of 
society flunkeys round the carriage, and they 
have all had their paims well greased. What’s 
more, I hear there is big money going for 
any man who puts them on the scent of 
danger. You'll have to give it up, my boy. 
I’m through my list and that’s the whole 
truth.” 

I answered him that at least we had done 
our best, though it nettled me more than I 
confessed to be compelled to admit defeat. 
Down in Monte Carlo I had imagined that 
there would be at least twenty ways of carry- 
ing a simple letter into the Neuer Hof. 
Five weeks at Innsbruck laughed at my 
optimism and justified Count Maurice’s 
incredulity. 

“Tt was in my head when I came here 
that the servants would help me,” I said to 
Albert ; “the Count did not tell me the 
whole truth. Of course, I have no interest 
except a man’s dislike to admit that he is 
beaten. If I could only get into the palace 
for ten minutes it would be done, Albert.” 

“Why, that’s it,” said he, “if you could 
get inside ; but how are you going to get 
there unless you go in Joseph’s coat? 
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**wWouLD HE TAKE MY LETTER UP TO THE PALACE WITH HIM?’ I ASKED HIM, SUDDENLY.” 


in the end, for the vigilance of those who 
guarded the Princess Marie baffled us beyond 
hope. 
“If she wore the Crown jewels all together 
Vol. xxviii.—21. 


Man, they lock it up like a town gaol. There 
has not been so much as a concert there 
for a month and there won’t be for another. 
See here, again; I am told that the police 
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are beginning to be inquisitive about you. 
You'll have to move your quarters, sir, and 
come back when it looks more likely. 
Surely you won't risk running against a 
German beadle—the game’s not good 
enough.” 

I laughed at the threat and the subject 
dropped. He began to speak to me of his 
visit to Vienna, telling me amongst other 
‘things that he had fixed up everything for 
the Mystery Play in St. Louis, and that the 
forty peasants chosen were to give “the 
show” at the Neuer Hof on the following 
Monday evening, as they had done on that 
day in May from time beyond memory. 

“ They are a rum lot,” he said, “and they 
will make a sensation over yonder. Old 
Joseph, the boss, has been in the States 
before ; he would do pretty well anything for 
‘yours truly,’ and if you want any advice 
you may speak to him quite freely.” 

“Would he take my letter up to the 
palace with him?” I asked him, suddenly. 

The idea struck “Herr Albert” all of a 
heap. ‘He puffed at his cigar and blew 
splendid wreaths into the still air. 

“Why not?” he exclaimed, presently ; 
and then, as though answering himself, he 
went on: “Why not? Well, because you’ve 
More- 
over, he’s an honest man. Those players are 
just the straightest lot in Europe ; but I tell 
you what ”—and here he bit off the end of his 
cigar in his excitement—“ if he cannot take 
the letter, there’s no reason why he should 
not take the man.” 

I looked at him in blank amazement. 

“ Albert,” I said, “ the night is young.” 

He did not even hear me, so swiftly his 
mind ran upon the plan. 

“Why, yes,” he went on, “I begin to 
figure it out, and, by thunder, it’s big. The 
police are watching you. Well, you quit Inns- 
bruck, and that’s the beginning of it. The 
same night old Joseph colours you up like an 
Egyptian mummy, and you go up to the 
palace with the crowd. If you cannot find 
some means of dropping your Jdrl/et-doux 
there, I cannot help you any more. But I 
will put you in the palace as sure as Rhine 
wine is not treacle, and if money cannot get 
you out of the city afterwards, why, write me 
down a nigger.” 

He drained his glass to the dregs—we had 
been supping together in a restaurant—and 
slapping me on the shoulder he insisted that 
i should see old Joseph without a moment’s 
loss of time. 

For my part, I confess that the idea 


given your word to take it yourself. 
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excited me to a point I would not readily 
have allowed. Trivial as my message 
seemed, I knew that its political consequences 
might astound all Europe. Success has 
always been dear to me, as it is dear to all 
men born with silver spoons in their mouths. 
Beyond any amusement I had ever known, 
this amusement of tricking a German Court, 
despite the very army of sentinels which 
guarded it, seemed indeed a sport for kings, 
the like to which I have never known. 


Ill. 


Now, the first part of this plan you have 
already seen put into execution. It being 
necessary to persuade the police of Innsbruck 
that I was about to quit the city, I caused 
my valet, Wing, to book a place in the 
express to Paris two days after my conversa- 
tion with the amazing Albert. This berth 
was not to be occupied by me, but by my 
servant, who would travel in my name. For 
valet he was to take Frederick, a young 
English lad in Albert’s employ, and these 
two were to go masquerading into France as 
Captain Osborn Elliott and his servant. 
Whether the ruse would or would not defeat 
the police remained to be seen. I could 
think of nothing better, and so it had to 
serve. 

It was nearly dark when the men set out. 
I watched them from the unlighted window 
of my bedroom, and as the carriage drove 
away the inquisitive sergeant of police, whom 
they had posted as a sentinel, certainly 
followed after it. But common sense asked, 
“ How far would he go? How soon would 
such a simple cheat be discovered?” The 
night alone would answer that, and for the 
moment I scarcely considered it. My own 
task was now to slip out of the hotel un- 
observed, and to make my way to old 
Joseph’s hotel—no difficult matter in the 
twilight and at that busy hour. Whatever 
suspicions the police entertained, I felt con- 
vinced that they were mere surmises and 
would be quieted by my apparent departure 
from the city—that is, if Wing were not 
detected at the station. My own road lay 
toward the river, to the old-fashioned inn of 
the Golden Eagle, wherein the players who 
were to appear at the palace were already 
assembled. And there I came at seven 
o'clock almost to the minute. 

What story Albert had told Father Joseph 
and his intimates I never fully learned. He 
might have represented it as a mad English- 
man’s whim ; he certainly drew a substantial 
sum from me to ease any scruples ; and it 
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must be remembered that the players them- 
selves, coming down from their homes in the 
mountains especially for this Mystery Play, 
knew little of the palace secret, and for that 
very reason were permitted by the authorities 
to enter freely. 

I found great excitement at the inn: a 
going to and fro of men, a waving of lanterns, 
and a clattering of tongues, which was 
entirely to my liking. The whole place, 
stables, kitchens, even the cellars, swarmed 
with peasants from the hills. Here they 
were supping in rude barns about rude 
tables, which coarse food adorned. ‘There 
they rehearsed a picture, or chanted a wild 
melody, or tried on the costumes which a 
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pathetically if I wished to proceed farther in 
the matter. 

“You see my people,” he said, with pride, 
“they are not common players, sir ; you will 
find yourself in strange company, but it will 
be honourable company. I do not know 
what would happen to us if we were dis- 
covered, but the Herr Albert tells me you 
will not be in Innsbruck to-morrow, and I 
repeat that I know nothing, and wish to 
know nothing. ‘The English, forgive me, 


are a strange people; you may have just 
reasons, I do not ask for them.” 

I assured him that my reasons were of no 
concern to anyone but myself; and then our 
eyes met, and I thought I read knowledge in 





“HE ALLOWED NONE OTHER THAN HIMSELF TO MAKE UP MY DISGUISE.” 


Serene Highness must admire presently. Herr 
Joseph himself, a saintly-looking old man 
whom Rembrandt would have loved to 
paint, was the victim of such confusion and 
clamour that some minutes passed before I 
could recall myself to his recollection or 
make him understand that I was the mad 
Englishman who would go up to the palace 
with the players. When I succeeded in 
doing so he led me aside to a little room, 
and, wiping a steaming brow and calling for 


a glass of white wine, he asked me almost’ 


his. To this day I believe that this saintly 
old man was perfectly well aware why I went 
up to the Neuer Hof, and that his own 
devotion to the Princess Marie helped the 
guineas which I had already put into his 
pocket. If it were not so, he must have 
thought the English mad indeed. But I 
observed that he was most careful to keep 
me out of observation until the dresses were 
brought in, that he allowed none other than 
himself to make up my disguise, and would 
permit me to join his company only when 
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they were already in the street upon the way 
to the palace. The conclusion was inevit- 
able. Albert had wisely told him everything ; 
he knew his man. 

Imagine the scene if you can and place it 
in the quaint street of that mountain city of 
Innsbruck. Had an ignorant traveller come 


upon it suddenly he might reasonably have 
believed that the people were mad. But 
they love the Mystery Play in Tyrol, and 
these rough peasants, with whom I marched 
shoulder to shoulder toward the palace, were 
heroes every one to the sturdy folk who now 
I myself appeared to be 


applauded them. 
disguised as a friar 
of the Middle 
Ages—old Joseph 
had stained my 
face a mahogany 
colour ; I wore a 
long robe of rough 
frieze and carried 
a staff and lantern 
in my hand. My 
own father 
would have 
passed me by in 
the throng ; and 
so well was the 
thing done that 
two of my bro- 
ther-actors 
addressed me 
with the familiar 
“thou” of the 
peasant circle 
and were not 
startled by the 
monosyllable 
with which I 
answered them. 
Daring as the 
plan had been, 
hazardous to 
the point of 
folly, I began 
to believe that 
it would succeed. Wherever the police might 
seek me in Innsbruck, it would not be, I 
thought, among the hooded friars at the 
Neuer Hof. I had but to hold my tongue 
and keep my cowl drawn and the thing was 
done—at least, so far as the risk of dis- 
covery went. Whether, however, I should 
find any opportunity of delivering my mes- 
sage, the hours alone could say. The one 
excitement was enough; I scarce dared to 
think about the other. 

We passed by the main gate of the palace 





‘*1 WENT BY THEM SLOWLY INTO 


safely enough, and, being taken through the 
gardens toward the great ball-room, I found 
that we were there shown into a marquee 
put up especially for the players’ convenience 
and guarded at the door by two smart 
hussars, who scanned each face narrowly. 
It was a splendid moment when they turned 
a searching gaze upon my dishonest features 
and seemed about to cry out upon the sham 
—so at least my imagination made it appear 
to be ; but I had not been an amateur actor 
ten years for nothing, and they, it must be 
remembered, had not even a suspicion of any 
intrigue afoot. So I went by them slowly 
into the tent, and 
there the worst 
part of it began, 
for a hush fell 
upon the com- 
pany as though 
it were abashed 
even in the pre- 
cincts of a palace 
and must aban- 
don all natural 
action until the 
play were done. 
So I found my- 
self compelled 
to answer whis- 
pered ques- 
tions, and when 
the ancient 
Joseph came 
up to me he 
was welcomed 
indeed. 

“Go in with 
the others and 
don’t open 
your lips,” he 
whispered; 
“the Princess 
will talk to us in 
the library after- 
wards. Do what 
you can then.” 
I thanked him with a nod, and presently a 

distant murmur of music implied that some 
sort of overture was being played. A very 
important Master of Ceremonies in a uniform 
of green and gold came to the door of the 
tent and bawled something of particular grati- 
fication to himself, but of no great concern 
to anyone else. A little interval elapsed and 
then, rising as one man, the peasants around 
me trooped out of the marquee through a 


THE TENT. 


. narrow passage which led to the impromptu 


theatre, and bursting in upon an extensive 
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stage they began to raise a weird, wild chant 
which I understood to be the opening 
chorus of the Mystery. Pressed in the heat 
of the throng, surrounded by it upon all sides, 
I could make ,little of the scene or of the 
play. Certainly the back drop appeared to 
depict an old castle in Tyrol; there was 
a little chapel built up on the opposite 
prompt side, and down by the footlights an 
old gentleman with flowing white locks 
ranted at the unoffending heavens while the 
chorus roared back at him triumphantly. 
All this I was sensible of, but that which 
alone interested me was the audience. The 
Princess Marie, where was she? I scanned 
the scarlet chairs eagerly, but could not see 
her. Had they, fearing even this play, kept 
her from the theatre? My heart sank as I 
admitted it to be possible. 

We sang the chorus and departed, violently 
excited, as we had come. Ten minutes 
intervened, perhaps, before we returned to 
the stage, this time to raise a dirge which 
would have drawn tears from the marble 
bust of Oliver Cromwell. As we knelt upon 
the hard boards my view of the auditorium 
became less obscured, and at the second 


glance I perceived the object of my journey. 
The Princess sat upon her mother’s right 


hand. She wore a simple white gown and 
carried a bouquet of white lilac in her hands. 
I remembered that it was Count Maurice’s 
flower of old time, and I could not help but 
tell myself that her cheek would have worn a 
brighter colour had she known that a letter 
from her lover was crushed by the hands I 
raised in such pious denunciation. 

You may judge with what expectancy I 
now waited for the conclusion of this doleful 
Mystery. Never has a dramatic entertain- 
ment (though Heaven knows I found it far 
from that) seemed to me so long. And to 
my impatience the fear of discovery linked 
itself stubbornly. How, I thought, if Wing 
had been detected at the station and the 
police were already scouring the city for me! 
They might even have traced me to the 
palace. Certainly there were officials enough 
in the theatre, and as the tedious performance 
dragged its weary length and the doleful 
chorus continued to bewail its misfortunes in 
a minor key, the idea came to me that a 
youngster in a splendid uniform of blue and 
silver had picked me out from the throng 
and watched me persistently with boyish, 
cunning eyes which nothing could turn from 
my face. Pure imagination I do not doubt 
it to have been, but the persistency of it 
became uncanny, so that in the end, do what 
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I would, the nervous tension compelled me 
to give the lad an eye for an eye, and I stared 
back at him with all the effrontery I could 
command. ; 

A loud crash of music, a wild turmoil, an 
Emperor, or somebody made up as one, 
dying upon the crowded stage—and so 
the curtain fell. Then with that mournful 
company I passed from the theatre to a con- 
siderable ante-room, wherein the players were 
to be thanked by the Serene Highness and 
his relatives. My fear of the young and 
inquisitive officer had for the time being 
driven the chief purpose of my visit out of 
my thoughts ; but here upon the new scene 
the whole excitement of it returned at a 
bound, and my heart beat like a machine as 
I waited for the coming of the Princess. 
Had she returned to her apartments, or 
should I meet her face to face? Luck was 
with me for the second time—the question 
answered itself almost as soon as it was 
asked ; for she accompanied her uncle to the 
room, and by her side there stalked a majestic 
officer of the household, who seemed to say: 
“ Look upon me, if such splendour does not 
blind you.” This man had not been in my 
reckoning. My heart sank as I realized how 
much I had gone through, and now small 
the profit was likely to be. ~ 

Here, then, was the situation—a big room 
with the players standing round it like those 
who seek audience of the Pope at the 
Vatican; in the centre of the room his 
Serene Highness uttering a few gracious words 
to anyone who came within hearing. Upon 
the right hand, chatting affably with the 
humbler members of the company, stood the 
young girl I had dared so much to see, and 
for whose pretty face I would have dared it 
ten times again. Excited as I had been 
throughout this adventure, the immediate 
moment of her approach surpassed all other 
sensations and left me as a man upon the 
brink of a precipice, to lose all or gain all at a 
single step. But for the gaunt officer of the 
“Sun and Moon” order, the thing had been 
easy enough. I could have slipped the note 
into her little hand as she passed and none 
had been the wiser, not even the player at my 
elbow. But his Magnificence followed her 
with the persistency of a show dog. Ten, 
twenty steps more and the chance were lost 
for ever ; for now she talked to the third man 
from me and in under a minute she would have 
passed me by. Did ever a man suffer such a 
torture of doubt and chagrin? What in 
Heaven’s name could I do? My mind 
seemed a perfect blank; I saw nothing, 
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heard nothing but the mighty man of lace 
and buttons, the amazing janissary whose 
very presence defeated all that resource had 
done so laboriously. And yet old Joseph was 
speaking to me at that very moment. He 
had crossed the room to do so. 


How was it done? It seems a miracle 
to me even now, looking back to it when 
months have passed. There is this to be 
said, however, that I carried in my hand not 
only the letter with which Count Maurice 
had entrusted me, but a key to his mistress’s 


“WE WENT STRAIGHT UP TO THE OFFICER AND BEGAN TO SPEAK TO HIM.” 


“Tt is quite impossible,” he was saying ; 
“ please be careful—ait is very dangerous.” 

I turned to him, mad with exasperation 
and defeat; and then the great idea came 
to me. 

“Get that man away,” I whispered ; “ask 
him if he knows that the Englishman, Captain 
Osborn Elliott, is still in Innsbruck.” 

It was just a desperate resource, that and 
nothing more. To this day I do not know 
what made me think of it. The old man at 
my side cast one amazed glance at me, and 
then, without another word, he went straight 
up to the officer and began to speak to him. 
I heard a low, guttural exclamation, and it 
was followed by some earnest question ; the 
two men turned together toward the lower 
end of the room, and in that instant I 
delivered Count Maurice’s letter. 


attention which could scarcely fail me. This 
was nothing more or less than a little chain 
of gold, with a cross of pure emerald at its 
end. ‘The Count had put it into my hands 
at Monte Carlo upon the day I left him. 
“Tt will be your passport,” he said, and so, 
indeed, it proved. 

The Princess spoke to my neighbour, a 
loquacious and very humble peasant ; then 
she looked at me with little interest, and I 
could have cried out aloud when I perceived 
that she was about to pass on and that all 
was lost. 

“ Highness,” I stammered, bowing low. 
She did not seem to hear me, and yet the 
trinket jingled upon my arm and the paper in 
my hand burned me like fire. Was it all of 
no avail, then? I thought so, and, thinking 
it, I heard her speak to a rough fellow upon 
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my right ; and then—ah, so cleverly—with 


self-possession such as I have never seen 
before or since, she stood between me and 
my neighbour, and quick as light I thrust 
the missive into the satin bag which hung 
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‘| THRUST THE MISSIVE INTO THE SATIN BAG WHICH HUNG DOWN FROM HER GIRDLE.” 


down from her girdle. One look from those 
deeply blue eyes expressed surpassing amaze- 
ment and almost childish gratitude. She 
passed on, and, all the weight of my burden 
of doubt and difficulty tumbling from my 
shoulders, I could have cried like a girl for 
the very delight of it. 

Premature tears, you say. I answer, pre- 
mature indeed ; for scarcely had the thing 
been done and the success of it been claimed 
when, looking up, I found the young cub of 
an officer staring straight at me ; and I knew 
that my secret was his and that the instant of 
danger had come. 

He knew it ; he had seen all—the ruse, the 
letter, the silent exchange of meaning glances. 
A saturnine smile played upon his rascally 
face. I could have struck him down where 
he stood and paid the price of the blow 
joyfully. Had he but spoken, accused me 
there and then or called in the sentinels to 
his assistance, the suspense of it would have 
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been less terrible. But he did nothing, save 
to smile as one who would say “I know.” 

Now, I am a man that has been in a 
good many corners in my life, and this was 
not a corner to rob me of my wits. One 
thing I had chiefly 
in my mind, and 
it was this: to get 
away to some place 
where I could slip 
my monk’s robe, 
and then make a 
dash through the 
gardens for thé 
carriage which 
awaited me. To this 
end I returned the 
young cub’s gaze with 
all the nonchalance 
I could command, 
and even laughed at 
him when our 
glances met. Had 
old Joseph come 
back it would have 
been easier, but he 
was still at the far 
end of the room 
with the magnificent 
officer ; and there 
was nothing to be 
hoped from him. So 
I continued to smile 
at my booby; and 
presently, as the 
players gradually 
filed from the room, 
I shuffled out with them into the corridor, 
and there, with an agility which surprised 
me, I turned aside into a little ante-room 
and found myself face to face with an old 
servant who received me without any 
expression of astonishment whatever. 

“Tam to await Herr Joseph,” I stammered. 
“His Serene Highness’s orders.” 

He bowed and said nothing. All about 
me were the coats and cloaks of the still 
perspiring musicians. This venerable servitor 
suspected nothing—he did not even stare at 
me, and a full ten minutes passed in as painful 
an interval of suspense as I have ever lived 
through. Why had no alarm been raised? I 
asked. What was the young cub doing ? 
I was soon to learn, for when the ten minutes 
were up the door opened slowly and he 
entered the room with that supercilious laugh 
still upon his face, and his teeth gleam- 
ing like a dog’s. Vain to hide from such a 
man. I shrugged my shoulders and turned 
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my back upon him, while he, giving a 
brusque order to the old man, sent him 
bowing from the room. Then my swash- 
buckler put a hand upon my shoulder. 
I did not strike him, though the temptation 
was great. I am thankful to-day for the 
prudence which kept my hand still. 

“You fool!” he said, and repeated it with 
intense satisfaction, “ You fool !” 

I stared him full in the face, but deuce of 
a word came to my lips in reply. His next 
act astonished me even more than his words, 
for he loosed the rope of my monk’s habit 
with a rough gesture, and laughed when he 
discovered my suit of dark flannels beneath it. 

“Oh, here’s a Yankee monk,” he. cried, 
laughing like a lad ; “here’s a new order of 


“** Ou, HERE’S A YANKEE MONK,’ HE SAID.” 


friars. And you thought they wouldn’t see 
it. Well, now, that’s pluck, that’s real pluck. 
And I like pluck, though I must do my duty 
yes, I must do my duty.” 
He repeated this many times, holding to 


the habic as he did so. By-and-by, at the 
sound of voices in the corridor, he began to 
drag the robe from me and, pulling it off with 
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nimble fingers, he snatched up a musician’s 
cloak from the bench and bade me take it. 

“ Follow me,” he said, “but do not speak 
a word.” 

I put on the cloak, scarcely knowing 
whether I were standing on my head or my 
heels. He opened the door and I followed 
him down the corridor, out into the gardens, 
across a little square to the officers’ quarters. 
Instinctively I understood now how greatly I 
had misjudged this man. In his own rooms 
his own confession justified my faith. 

He shut the door of a tiny sitting-room, 
and drawing the curtain across the windows 
laughed so heartily again that I began to 
think indiscretion would yet undo all. 

“For Heaven's sake wait until we are out 
of the wood,” I said. “Do you know 
that all Innsbruck will be looking for 
me presently ?” 

He laughed the louder, laughed as 
he moved about, laughed as he looked 
at my painted face, laughed as he took 

white wine and cigars 

from his cupboard. 
“Pshaw!” he cried, 
presently ; “the police 
say that you left to-night 
by the Paris express. His 
Highness knows it.” 

“And you — are you 
not going to contradict 
it?” 

“I? My friend, not 
so. I am going to drink 
to the health of the Prin- 
cess Marie.” 

He raised a glass and 
touched mine. His boyish 
eyes told me the story. 
Here was another, I said, 
ready to risk all for a 
woman’s smile. 

An hour later he 
passed me out himself 
through the officers’ gate. 
I found my carriage 
in the lane behind the 
palace and drove straight to old Joseph’s 
house. Three days afterwards I was in 
Switzerland. 


And the letter? Why, has not all Europe 
read of the elopement from the Neuer Hof, 
and of a lovers’ marriage in a little church 
upon the borders of Lake Geneva ? 





What ts the Finest View in the Kingdom ? 
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WT is said that when the great 

French landscape painter, 

Corot, visited London he was 

taken by his host, a still- 

f | surviving member of the Royal 

a= Academy, to observe the 

prospect from Hampstead Heath. He was 
taken completely by surprise. 

“Tt is beautiful—it is unique!” he 
ejaculated. “ Nowhere in Europe is there 
a more charming landscape. And so near 
the world’s greatest capital, too. I never 
could have believed it.” 

Not infrequently do poets bestow the 
most extravagant eulogies upon some 
combination of “sylvan shade and glassy 
mere, winding burn and vernal slope,” which 
they proceed to celebrate in verse. But the 
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ful view—the most perfect piece of land- 
scape—in the kingdom?” It will be noted 
by the zealous searcher after the picturesque 
that not a single one of the fifteen talented 
painters to whom the question was addressed 
coincides with another in his choice. To 
begin with, that veteran artist, Mr. B. W. 
Leader, R.A., whose knowledge of Great 
Britain’s scenic wealth is on a par with his 
great ability to delineate it, writes as follows: 
“In my opinion the most picturesque 
locality in the British Isles is the neighbour- 
hood of Bettws-y-Coed. There a landscape 
painter can find every variety. of scenery, 
placid rivers, rocky streams, deep gorges, 
waterfalls, and wild mountains. In the 
valley are quiet meadows, corn and _ hay 
fields, small farms and cottages, dotted about, 
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“WHERE PEACEFUL WATERS GLIDE.” 
Reproduced by permission of the Manchester Whitworth Institute. 


painter, as a rule, proceeds more warily. He 
is not so quick to volunteer an expression of 
an opinion as to whether one particular 
landscape is pre-eminently superior to 
another. Yet this by no means implies that 
le is without an opinion in the matter, and 
this fact lends all the more interest to the 
expressions of a preference by nearly all the 
leading landscape painters of the day which 
we publish in this number of THE STRAND 
MaGazine. To them we put the question, 
“What in your judgment is the most beauti- 
Vol. xxviii. —22., 


By B. W. LEADER, R.A. 


with their whitewashed walls sparkling in the 
sun ; there are also deep woods of birch and 
oak with many rocks and crags, small streams 
running through them, with miniature water- 
falls and still pools reflecting the ferns 
and greenery above them. David Cox 
never tired of the place and visited it for 
many years in succession. Creswick, Mark 
Anthony, and Alfred Hunt painted some of 
their best pictures there. I know of no other 
locality where there is so much variety and 
beauty.” Mr. Leader adds, “I send you a 
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photograph from a picture of mine, which I 
called ‘ Where Peaceful Waters Glide.’ It is 
a scene on the River Conway, at Bettws-y- 
Coed.” 


“It is all a question of temperament,” 
remarked Mr. David Murray, A.R.A., one of 
the foremost landscape painters of the day. 
“ What one regards as beautiful, another may 
consider indifferent, if not actually ugly. 
Giving one’s opinion on the very finest piece 
of landscape in the kingdom is also a question 


five years ago I have not finished it yet, 
and I cannot let it leave my hands until 
I am completely satisfied with it.” The 
picture, expressly photographed for THE 
STRAND. MAGAZINE in its present. state, 
shows the river near Aberdeen, and 
is in itself perhaps the most masterly 
achievement of the artist’s brush. “ As 
an evidence of my impartiality, how- 
ever,” continued Mr. Murray, “I must say 
that some of the finest scenery I know of is 
to be found in the vicinity of Ringwood, 





“THE DON ABUNE BALGOWNIE.” 


of temperament. I confess I have a very 
great deal of diffidence in choosing out one 
particular view amongst many beautiful views 
and saying that I consider it the very best. 
Yet I am willing to admit that the places I 
visit I consider at the time to be the best, or 
I should not go there to paint. On the 
whole, the view to which I turn with the 
greatest pleasure, and which has perhaps given 
me the greatest pleasure as well as the greatest 
trouble to paint, is that of ‘The Don abune 
Balgownie,’ in Aberdeenshire. You see, 
although I exhibited it at the Royal Academy 


By DAVID MURRAY, A.R.A. 


Hants, and of quite a different character, and 
I fully agree with Mr. Clausen as to the value 
of sky and clouds in a landscape. Beautiful 
clouds can make even a dull view seem 
beautiful for the nonce. But as to the very 
finest view,” he added, with a gesture towards 
the lovely valley of the Don, with its rich and 
varied autumn foliage, “well, if I hadn't 
thought that was the finest, would I have 
painted it?” 


“T have seen so many beautiful views in 
the kingdom,” said Mr. J. MacWhirter, R.A., 
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“that I confess the difficulty of making a 
selection is very great. But, of course, to 
me the very finest landscapes are to be found 
in Scotland, although I am by no means 
bigoted in my preference, for I find all Italy 
beautiful also. Indeed, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I would restrict the field of my 


WHAT IS THE FINEST VIEW IN THE KINGDOM? 





Mr. East writes to THE STRAND: 
“What is the most picturesque locality or 
the most perfect piece of landscape in these 


scenery. 


islands? It is a difficult question to answer, 
since there are so many beautiful places in 
England, each having its own peculiar beauty 

the valley of the Thames in June, or the 





“THE BIRCH WOODS OF ARRAN.” 


favourite scenery to all Scotland and all 
Italy. If compelled to narrow down my 
choice to two or three examples I have no 
hesitation in saying that what has impressed 
me most is the view up Glen Sannox, near 
Corrie, in the Island of Arran, showing the 
birch wood and sea. This view I have 
painted under the title of ‘The Birch Woods 
of Arran.’ Then I must not omit the 
strikingly beautiful Glen Affric in Inverness- 
shire, with its forest of birches and its com- 
bination of sylvan -beauty and mountain 
grandeur, and all round about Aviemore, 
where I have worked for the last two 
seasons.” 


There are few more talented landscape 
painters or greater connoisseurs of world- 
scenery than Mr. Alfred East, A.R.A., who 
has, in this year’s Academy, testified to his 
catholicity by painting a picture of Japanese 





By J. MacWHIRTER, R.A. 


By permission of Messrs. Frost & Reed, Art Publishers, of Bristol, Clifton, and London, who are publishing an 
etching of important size. 


Cumberland hills in winter, or the wooded 
glade in the rich calm of autumn ; but the 
one which is in my mind as I write is the 
Valley of the Wye at Tintern, in the golden 
light of an October day. This was the 
scene beloved of Wordsworth, and celebrated 
in his ‘ Lines Written Above Tintern’ :— 

Those steep and lofty cliffs 

That on a wild secluded scene impress 

Thoughts of more deep seclusion ; and connect 

The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 
I painted a picture of this view, which was 
in last year’s Academy, from the wooded 
hillside above the village. You may re- 
member that Turner painted it from the 
meadow on the left of the river.” Of this 
view Murray’s Handbook remarks: “It is 
one of the most remarkable and beautiful 
views in England—not surpassed in grandeur 
by any other river scene in Europe.” 
After all, although Mr. Leader goes to 
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Wales for the finest view, Messrs. Murray 
and MacWhirter to Scotland, and Mr. East to 
the West of England, the finest view itself 
is really largely helped by meteorological 
conditions. 


Mountains and valleys there be in the clouds 
No foot hath trod nor eye beheld below. 


is, I think, that there should be an extensive 
view, and the charm which this possesses for 
us is not so much that we can see so far and 
see so many things as that we can see the 
effect of light and of clouds upon the earth.” 


“How can I answer your question,” re- 





*‘TINTERN—VALLEY OF THE WYE.” 


On this point Mr. George Clausen, A.R.A., 
writes : 

“I fancy one could find the finest scenery 
in the places where Turner painted and from 
the points of view which he chose. But I 
do not think the beauty of landscape depends 
so much on the configuration of the ground 
or on the actual facts of any place as on the 
effects of light or atmosphere under which it 
may be seen. The finest view may look 
nothing at all on a bad day, and the most 
ordinary and commonplace scene may be 
made beautiful by its lighting. The chief 
element in a beautiful landscape (in Nature) 





By ALFRED EAST, A.R.A. 


marked Mr. J. Farquharson, A.R.A., “when, 
so far as I am concerned as a painter of 
landscape, I rarely, if ever, reproduce any 
single scene, but rather a composite of 
scenes? I take a clump of trees from one, 
a mountain from another, a cottage from a 
third, and so build up my ideal view. Yet I 
admit there are certain species of landscape 
which would appeal to one painter’s tempera- 
ment and not to another. I have in mind 
two views which seem to me singularly fine, 
and yet none of my brother artists might 
choose them. One is a view on the coast of 
Gribun, in Mull, where the high, projecting 
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“MOUNTAINS WITH CRAGS.” 


masses of granite have a picturesque colour- 
ing not elsewhere found. This view I have 
painted under the title ‘Mountains with 
Crags.’ Another landscape I think especially 
fine is of Loch Duich, in Inverness-shire.” 


Than Mr. Yeend King, R.I., few landscape 


> 
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By J. FARQUHARSON, A.R.A. 


painters in the kingdom are more popular or 
have a better right to be heard in such a 
matter. “I should not have thought,” he 
writes, “that any question put to me would 
have given me such difficulty to answer as: 
‘What in your judgment is the most perfect 
piece of landscape in these islands?’ I can 





“TIME AND TIDE.” (THE MOUTH OF THE DART.) 
Copyright. By permission of Messrs. Langsdorff & Co., 19, St. Dunstan’s Hill, E.C., who publish a large photogravure. 


3y YEEND KING, R.L. 
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think of a score of beautiful places, but can- 
not give the preference to one. Had I seen 
less of my native land the choice might have 
been easier. My memory wanders north, 
south, east, and west, over England, Wales, 
and Scotland, but leaves me unable to answer 
the question. 

“IT can only give what are in my opinion 
some of the most beautiful scenes. English 
rivers: The Thames at Streatley, now spoiled 
by the modern buildings, and at Pangbourne. 
The Kennet, between ‘Theale and Newbury. 
The Avon, under Bredon Hill. For rock 


and stream, the Lyn in North Devon, above 


air 
ie , 
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Scottish Society of Water-Colour Painters, 
Sir Francis Powell, R.W.S., writes : 

“To name what I consider the most 
picturesque landscape in the British Isles 
seems an exceedingly difficult task, for many 
scenes might each lay claim to being most 
beautiful in its particular charm—one for its 
mountain glory, another for the loveliness of 
its distant view, while the sweetness of its 
river-banks might win the honour for a rural 
scene. 

“But on consideration I think I have 
been most impressed with the grandeur and 
picturesque features of Loch Scavaig in the 





By SIR FRANCIS POWELL, P.R.S.W. 


Reproduced by permission of J. A. Dunn, Esq. 


Watersmeet, near the little village of 
Brendon, and in South Devon the Dart 
near Dartmouth Castle. For the perfection of 
Lake scenery, Derwent Water at Borrowdale. 
For Welsh mountain scenery, the view of 
Moel Siabod and the Lledr Valley from the 
viaduct near the Herons’ Pool. Highlands— 
the view looking down the Dee from the 
Brig o’ Dee, with Loch Nagar in the 
distance.” 

Mr. King, after due consideration, selected 
two views of landscape, as painted by him, 
for the purposes of this article, one of which, 
showing the Dart near Dartmouth Castle, we 
reproduce. 


The talented President of the Royal 


Isle of Skye, a place I have visited many 
times and always with recurring admiration.” 


Mr. Harry Hine, R.I., thus answers our 
question: “I know of no more beautiful 
view in this country than the view of 
Durham from near the level of the railway ; 
or the north-west view of St. Alban’s Abbey 
and town before its restoration.” 


A painter of English scenery with a large 
following of admirers is Mrs. Helen Allingham, 
R.W.S., whose charming series of water-colour 
drawings in “ Happy England ” unfold before 
us a real fairyland of rural quaintness and 
colour. “I am afraid,” said. Mrs. Allingham, 
“that my knowledge of our own country is 
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* DURHAM.” 


By HARRY HINE, R.I. 


Reproduced by permission of the Artist. 


very limited. I have painted chiefly in 
Surrey, Kent, Dorset, Middlesex, Bucks, 
Gloucestershire, and the Isle of Wight ; also 
in the neighbourhood of Whitby a little. 
Each of these counties has to me its own 
charm. Nevertheless,” she went on, “I am 
bound to say there is one kind of scenery 
which has an irresistible fascination for me, 
it is so thoroughly, so charmingly English, 


and nowhere is it to be found in such per- 
fection as in Surrey. I think no cottages 
beat the Surrey cottages, and this view, which 
THE STRAND is at liberty to reproduce, I 
select as the best.” 


That popular landscape painter, Mr. C. E. 
Johnson, R.I., writes: “ The stretch of 
country in Sussex from Pulborough and 





“ BASKET WOMAN.” 
A CHARMING 


BIT OF SURREY 


R.W.S. 


By MRS. HELEN ALLINGHAM, 


SCENERY. 


Reproduced by permission of Messrs. A. & C. Black. 
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“AUTUMN ON THE WYE.” 





By C. E. JOHNSON, R.L. 


Reproduced by permission of Mr. Arthur Lucas, 38, Baker Street, W., publisher of the large engraving. 


Amberley to Arundel is, in my mind, the 
most beautiful I have yet seen in England. 
In Scotland my preference lies between 
Glencoe, Loch Cornish in Skye, and the 
Trossachs, with Loch Katrine and Loch 
Achray included. As regards the river scenery 
in England, I should give the palm to the 





“RIVAULX ABBEY,” 


River Wye above Chepstow, the Avon at 
Clifton, and the Thames from Richmond Hill.” 


The choice of Mr. James Orrock, R.L., 
lies in Yorkshire, and is represented in the 
beautiful view from the artist’s brush given 


herewith. 


oT | 


By JAMES ORROCK, R.I. 


Reproduced by permission of the Artist. 
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“ HARVEST ON THE WELSH HILLS.” By H. CLARENCE WHAITE, R.W.S. 


Several of our painters would seem to of all—especially around Snowdon, where 
“follow the lead of Leader” (as Mr. the landscape remains in all its native wild- 
Whistler once slyly remarked) and go to ness.” With this opinion Mr. Whaite sends 
Wales for a selection, and of such is Mr. us his charming “Harvest on the Welsh 
H. Clarence Whaite, R.W.S., President of the Hills” as an example of what he considers 
Royal Cambrian Academy. ‘ the finest scenery in Britain. 

“In reply to your question,” writes Mr. 
Whaite, “I have no hesitation in saying that Few landscape artists have a wider scope 
the most perfect and grandest scenery in than Mr. Matthew Hale, R.W.S., who, with 
this country is to be found amongst our all his knowledge of the picturesque wealth of 
mountains—and Wales, perhaps, the grandest — the British Islands, finds his happiest inspira- 

















“LOCH MAREE—SUNSET.” By W. b*.-1 THEW 


Reproduced by permission of the Artist. 


HALE, R.W.S. 






Vol. xxviii.—23. 
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tion in the Scottish Highlands. Mr. Hale’s 
choice is Loch Maree at sunset—a choice 
which will commend itself to all of our 
readers who have been privileged to view 
this fine bit of scenery. 


Mr. R. Thorne-Waite, R.W.S., writes: 
“T beg to say that the locality I consider 
the most picturesque in Great Britain is 
the Down country in Sussex and Kent.” 


‘THE LAND OF FAR DISTANCES—KENT.” 
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following passage in a letter written by the 
illustrious Constable, to be found in his 
“Life”: “Our little drawing-room (in Well 
Walk, Hampstead) commands a view uasur- 
passed in Europe”? It is true it is not the 
view northward, so admirably expressed in 
Mr. David Murray’s “ Hampstead’s Happy 
Heath,” but that looking southward, now, 
alas, blurred beyond repair. Constable’s 
“finest view in Europe” took in London 


ee . * 





By R. THORNE-WAITE, R.W.S. 


Reproduced by permission of the Artist. 


Pressed for a choice, this talented painter 
selected the view depicted in his picture, 
“ The Land of Far Distances—Kent,” which 
is now on exhibition at the New Gallery. 


So far, then, no great English landscape 
painter of to-day is‘ found to agree with M. 
Corot, that the view from Hampstead Heath 
is the landscape par excellence. Londoners, 
of course, will feel flattered at the distin- 
guished Frenchman’s encomium, while the 
rest of the kingdom will, doubtless, attribute 
it to a limited knowledge of the manifold 
scenic perfections which the kingdom has 
to offer. 

But what then will be said of the 


itself. “The dome of St. Paul’s in the air 
seems to realize Michael Angelo’s words on 
seeing the Pantheon, ‘I will build such a 
thing in the sky !’” 

But we must not seek for an opinion 
amongst the masters of landscape in the 
past, or we shall be still more perplexed to 
award the palm. ‘Turner’s favourite view is 
said to have been =t Totnes on the Dart, a 
picture of which he left to the nation, but 
again, as Mr. Clausen says, it is the “ effects 
of light and atmosphere” which are the chief 
features of Turner’s canvases, and which 
contribute so much to make what each 
painter, as well as each poet, regards as the 
finest view in Britain. 
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New Fun and Frolic. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES ScoTrT. 


Gj HE roundabout, switchback, 
revolving - wheel, water - chute, 
| topsy-turvy railway, and such 
forms of fun and frolic des- 
tined to afford enjoyable ex- 
citement, are so popular that 
it is surprising the attention of inventors 
has not been more strongly attracted to such 
subjects. ‘The number of ingenious devices 
and contrivances of this kind is practically 
unlimited. I have 
been occupied dur- 
ing several months 
in collecting  suit- 
able suggestions of 
the kind, and I 
am led to the 
belief that some 
of the examples 
may shortly be 
constructed for the 
gratification of 
pleasure-seekers. 
Incidentally I 
may mention that 
I had _ included 
during the earlier 
preparation of this 
article an_ illustra- 
tion of a _ round- 
about of flying-fish 
almost identical 
with that of Sir 
Hiram Maxim’s, 
now so familiar 
to the public. This 
I have been com- 








pelled to omit on NO. 1.—CANOEING ON THE VERGE OF A CATARACT. 


account of my 

desire being to illustrate new ¢deas, and not 
established devices which readers could 
personally visit and inspect. 

Turning our attention to the illustrations I 
will begin with a roundabout of a quite novel 
character, to be seen—partially seen, I should 
rather say—in No. 1. Imagine a_ huge 
»blong box placed on end, fifty feet or so 
high, and you have the superstructure of the 
contrivance. Its upper end and sides would 
be formed to represent the banks and sur- 





roundings of a river and waterfall, aided by 
growing plants, the appearance of distance 
being secured by painted scenery just behind 
the dummy island. Interior machinery would 
actuate a roundabout, consisting of a set of 
canoes, and water. would be allowed to 
rush in great volume from behind the 
scenery, round the island, and over the 
“box,” to resemble a powerful waterfall. 
All parts, except the canoes, could be con- 
cealed from view, 
and if the trans- 
parency of the 
water chanced to 
prevent an effec- 
tive illusion, vari- 
ous parts could be 
painted to appear 
as submerged rocks 
and plants. Ener- 
getic Indians, em- 
ployed to appa- 
rently control the 
movements of the 
canoes, would lend 
a natural complete- 
ness to the fun, 
which would con- 
sist of experiencing 
the sensation of 
rushing headlong 
to the edge of the 
fall, and escaping 
destruction over it 
as though by a 
miracle. The noise 
of the rushing water 
andthe giddy height 
would increase the 
excitement, and I am sure that anyone peer- 
ing over the edge of the fall would realize to 
the full extent the anxiety and beauty of 
prospect derivable from being placed in a 
similar and actual position in wild country. 
The popular “great wheel” claims a 
modified counterpart in No. 2, which, how- 
ever, varies from its progenitor in many 
important ways. Of course, though I show 
a rather scanty number of cars or carriages 
on the disc, these features could be altered 
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NO. 2.—A TRAVELLING “ BIG WHEEL.” 


to suit requirements. A central tower, 
the whole, or merely the upper portion, of 
which is so constructed as to permit it 
to revolve easily, is intended to sustain 
a projecting axle, which also should be 
capable of turning round and_ round. 
When the complete apparatus was set in 
motion the wheel would travel over a 
circularly-outlined area of wide diameter, 


thus affording the novelty of change of 


position not possible with the original form 
of wheel, and views from a considerable height 











NO. 3.-—-A REVOLVING PARACHUTE. 





could thus be obtained of the 
surrounding country from all 
points of the compass. 

Unrestrained parachuting is 
denied to ordinary mortals, 
while being especially danger- 
ous to professional beings ; 
therefore, some method by 
which such a sport could be 
indulged in without undue 
risks, at the same time that 
it afforded a tolerable imita- 
tion of the real performance, 
might be welcome, and _ this 
we have shown in No. 3. 

The parachute would be 
borne upon a_ strong  pro- 
jecting arm, weighted at its 
junction with the tower, the 
weight travelling in a deep 
channel fixed spirally around the build- 
ing. Various hinges would permit this 
arm to turn against the walls, similar to the 
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NO. 4.—-A NEW FORM OF CYCLE-RACING. 


action of an ordinary crane, thus bringing the 
basket of the machine within «access of 
would-be occupants, who would need a 
special alighting and embarking platform for 
their use. Whether the parachute were made 
to fold upon occasion or not is a minor 
matter. When once started on its journey 
from the top it would career spirally around 
the structure, the gradually expanding area 
of the lower portion of which would avoid a 
too precipitate descent. 

Bicycle-racing round the rim of a gigantic 
basin, according to the process illustrated in 
No. 4, will possess inherent possibilities of 























NEW FUN AND FROLIC. 


arousing keen fun and excitement. The 
object itself, composed as a curved-bottomed 
wooden structure, sufficiently weighted to be 
prevented from accidentally toppling over 
when excessive strain is brought to bear on 
any portion of 
it, is to be 
capable of re- 
volving in a 
concrete de- 
pression of 
the ground. 
A pair of 
modified _ bi- 
cycles, inti- 
mately at- 
tached to, and 
held perpetu- 
ally upright 
by, | connec- 
tions radiating 
from the cen- 
tral flag-staff, 
will travel in 
a furrow on the rim of the bowl, each 
being free of movement independently of 
its fellow. A couple of intending racers 
must mount upon the machines (by means of 
steps) when stationed at equal distances 
apart, and the game consists of one over- 
taking his companion and dabbing a mark 
on his back with the assistance of a pow- 
der- puff or 





NO. 5.—-RACING ON WATER. 
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as long as the machines travelled thereon. 
Up and down, round and round, threatening 
to fall entirely off—only apparently, though 
—the game would become an exceedingly 
bewildering one, 


the character 
to induce 
jovial holiday- 
makers to in- 
dulge their 
animal spirits. 

A water 
race of a dis- 
tinctly novel 
character is 
pictured in 
No. 5. It is 
safe to con- 
jecture that 
motion by 
this means 
would be a 
slow, tortuous, 
but neverthe- 
less exhilarat- 
ing, process. Each participant occupies a 
seated and strapped-in position in a curious 
frame-work which is buoyed up on the water 
through the agency of a couple of hollow 
cylinders, his feet being furnished with 
blades, like snow-shoes, of large dimensions. 
By vigorously striking the surface of the 
water with the pedal instruments a slight for- 


just of 





other utensil. 
“Roars of 
laughter” 
would un- 
doubtedly be 
caused as the 
racers became 
stimulated to 
prowess. In 
the case of 
either gaining 
upon the 
other the in- 
creased weight 
of their bodies 
would lower 
that particular 
side of the 
bowl to an ex- 
cessive extent, 
ind, of course, 
render it a more difficult task for the losing 
man to proceed, as his track would then rise 
in front of him, and also render the gainer’s 
task a progressively easier one. Meantime the 
entire bowl would gyrate, continuing to spin 


“ 


NO. 6.—A 





MAYPOLE TOP.” 


ward advance 
could be en- 
sured, but if 


the motions of 
the feet were 
not made in 
unison a vacil- 
lating progress 
would result, 
the operator 
being turned 
to either the 
right or the 
left out of his 
intended 
course accord- 
ing to the de- 
gree of irregu- 
larity given 
by his foot- 
strokes. Prac- 
tice in this 
sport, as with every occupation, whether frivol- 
ous or serious, would enable the performer to 
gain a certain amount of proficiency. Per- - 
fected racers could, by striking the surface 
with the whole areas of the blades, 4/# them- 
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selves, as it were, up and onward. At any 
rate, a possibility of affording keen and inno- 
cent pleasure to the toilers and moilers of the 
country lurks within this simple apparatus. 
Experience might call for the adoption of 





NO. 7.——-RIDING ON THE BOUNCING BALLS. 


larger cylinders ; but, of course, that is purely 
a matter of detail, and does not in any way 
affect the object of the suggestion. I fancy 
the wearing of goloshes and mackintoshes, 
for a purpose too obvious for further mention, 
would be a necessary accompaniment to this 
form of racing. 
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connections are temporarily removed, when 
it will surely be a unique experience to be 
upon a contrivance spinning upon a simple 
point. 

A companion idea, based on another toy, 
is portrayed in No. 7. These curious effects 
are obtained by copying on a large scale the 
antics of indiarubber balls. The weight of 
the passengers would be expected to retard 
their upward movements to such an extent 
that the heights to which they would bounce 
when compared with those obtainable with 
quite small specimens would be very far less 
in proportion. Even so, I am inclined to 
think that much fun could be extracted from 
them. The seating accommodation of the 
passengers must of necessity, to ensure 
proper equilibrium, be disposed of at an 
elevation a little below the middle of the 
spheres. Each ball would slide down a sloping 
guide-way, slightly hollowed out to prevent 
the ball from being tipped over the sides, 
and after a drop of a few feet would go 
springing and bouncing along until its simply- 
obtained energy is slowly exhausted. 

Contrivances of this kind possess the 
advantage that, after their first cost of con- 
struction, little outlay would be necessary for 
putting them into action. There would be 
no need of either steam power, electricity, 
mechanical influence, nor even manual 
labour, apart from the initial one of starting 
each ball on its downward journey. 

Sweethearts deserve some thoughtful atten- 
tion, so, in accordance with this laudable 
object, in No. 8 is displayed a contrivance 





It is really remarkable that 
the familiar everyday trifles 
of motion have hitherto 
escaped the attentions of 
promoters of amusements. 
I illustrate two adaptations 
of very ordinary toys to the 
purpose of enlarged perform- 
ance, one of which is a mag- 
nified peg-top, to be seen in 
No. 6. When it is wound up, 
its “string”—to consist of a 
wire rope—will be attached 
to a motor-car, which will, 
when speedily run, unwind 
the object and cause it to gyrate very rapidly 

too rapidly, perhaps, to suit some consti- 
tutions. Upon its upper flattened surface 
will extend a kind of maypole, and by persons 
hanging upon dangling cords all varieties of 
movement can be indulged in. It can even 
be arranged that at a certain period all upper 





No. 8.—A 


“TO AND FRO” MACHINE. 





modelled on 
the imple- 
ment known as a “lazy tongs,” which will be 
familiar to all readers. Concealed machinery is 
intended so to operate a length of trellis as to 
cause it to expand and shut up alternately, 
bringing a couple of chairs and their occupants 
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successively together and apart. Zest could 
be added to the process by requesting one 
partner to grab some trifle—such as a 
bouquet of flowers—from the other during 
the momentary reunion. This apparatus 
appears to be rather intricate in the con- 
struction of the chairs, though really not so. 
I may say, however, that full allowance is 
made in its connections with the trellis in 
order to permit all parts to act properly 
and uniformly. 

While we are being disappointed of aerial 
exercise on account of the failure of aeronauts 
to meet a popular demand for flying-machines 
adapted to the pursuit of pleasure, we may 
derive some consolation if we adopt the 
proposal outlined in No. 9, which un- 
doubtedly presents a rather grotesque, if 
not really ludicrous, form of achievement. 
But where mere fun is concerned we are 
surely allowed a 


ler’s legs should penetrate the insect’s wings* 
Granted this much, I will proceed with my 
description, omitting tedious details which, 
though important, are not called for in 
a popular notice. The hollow bodies are 
intended to travel along a wire which 
passes completely through them, and this, 
by precluding the use of supporting posts 
for the wire, limits its length to com- 
paratively short extents. Secure balance 
of the passenger is to be obtained by 
means of a weighted framework suspended 
beneath the “insect,” and held between two 
side guide-lines. Pedalling would impart 
strong motions to the wings, the action of 
which would be to cause the apparatus 
to slide forward on the wire. Here I may 
mention the fact that the movements of a 
fly’s wings are diagonal, and not simply up and 
down ; thus they have a backward stroke of 

much force, in addi- 





liberal license of 
modification from 
natural models. See 
ing that considerable 
difficulty would be 
presented in striving 
to stride an undis- 
figured or unmuti- 
lated butterfly of 
gigantic proportions, 
even could one such 
be properly construc- 
ted to fulfil its des- 
tined motions, the 
inventor must not 
be rebuked for sug- 
gesting that a travel- 








tion to a lifting 
tendency, and_ this, 
of course, quickly 
sends them forward. 

Such a_ pastime 
as this could be so 
contrived as to 
become a really 
pretty spectacle. 
Gorgeous colours and 
gilding, flashing in 
motion in the sun- 
light, would, I am 
sure, be regarded as 
very desirable addi- 
tions to a pleasure- 
ground. 





NO. 9.—** BUTTERFLYING,” 
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CHAPTER XV. 

4R. CHALK’S foot had scarcely 
f touched the deck of the 
schooner when Mr. ‘Tredgold 
seized him by the arm and, 
whispering indistinctly in his 
ear, hurried him below. 

“Get your arms out of the cabin as quick 
as you can,” he said, sharply. “Then follow 
me up on deck.” 

Mr. Chalk, trembling violently, tried to 
speak, but in vain. A horrid clanking noise 
sounded overhead, and with the desperation 
of terror he turned into the new cabin and, 
collecting his weapons, began with frantic 
haste to load them. ‘Then he dropped his 
rifle and sprang forward with a loud cry as 
he heard the door close smartly and the key 
turn in the lock. 

He stood gazing 
stupidly at the door 
and listening to the 
noise overhead. ‘The 
clanking ceased, and 
was succeeded by a 
rush of heavy feet, 
above which he heard 
Captain Brisket shout 
ing hoarsely. He threw 
a despairing glance 
around his prison, and 
then looked up at the 
skylight. It was not 
big enough to crawl 
through, but he saw 
that by standing on 
the table he could get 
his head out. No less 
clearly he how 
easy it would be for a 
mutineer to hit it. 

Huddled up in a 
corner of the cabin he 





saw 


upon the door, but it was of stout wood 
and opened inwards. ‘Then a bright idea, 
the result of reading sensational fiction, 
occurred to him, and raising his rifle to his 
shoulder he aimed at the lock and pulled 
the trigger. 

The noise of the explosion in the small 
cabin was deafening, but, loud as it was, 
it failed to drown a cry of alarm outside. 
The sound of heavy feet and of two or 
three bodies struggling for precedence up 
the companion - ladder followed, and Mr. 
Chalk, still holding his smoking rifle and 
regarding a splintered hole in the centre 
cf the panel, wondered whether he had hit 
anybody. He slipped in a fresh cartridge 
and, becoming conscious of a_ partial 


darkening of the skylight, aimed hastily at 

















tried to think. Tred 
gold and Stobell were 
strangely silent, and even the voice of, Brisket 
had ceased. ‘The suspense became unbear- 
able. Then suddenly a faint creaking and 
straining of timbers apprised him of the fact 
that the Fair Emily was under way. 

He sprang to his feet and beat heavily 


“HE AIMED HASTILY AT A FACE WHICH APPEARED THERE.” 


a face which appeared there. The face, 
which bore a strong resemblance to that 
of Mr. Stobell, disappeared with great 
suddenness. 

“He's gone clean off his head,” said Cap- 
tain Brisket, as Mr. Stobell staggered back. 
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“* Mad as a March hare,” said Mr. Tredgold, 
shivering ; “it’s a wonder he didn’t have 
one of us just now. Call down to him that 
it’s all right, Stobell.” 

“Call yourself,” 
shortly. 

“Get a stick and raise the skylight,” said 
Tredgold. 

A loud report sounded from below. Mr. 
Chalk had fired a second and successful shot 
at the lock. 

“What's he doing?” inquired Stobell, 
blankly. 

A sharp exclamation from Captain Brisket 
was the only reply, and he turned just as Mr. 
Chalk, with a rifle in one hand and a revolver 
in the other, appeared on deck. The 
captain’s cry was echoed forward, and three 
of the crew dived with marvellous skill into 
the forecastle. The boy and two others 
dashed into the galley so hurriedly that the 
cook, who was peeping out, was borne back- 
wards on to the stove and kept there, the 
things he said in the heat of the moment 
being attributed to excitement and attract- 
ing no attention. Tredgold, Brisket, and 
Stobell dodged behind the galley, and 
Mr. Chalk was left to gaze in open- 
mouthed wonder at the shrinking 
figure of Mr. Duckett at the wheel. 

They regarded each other in silence, 

until a stealthy step behind Mr. 

Chalk made him turn round 

smartly. Mr. Stobell, who 

was stealing up to secure 

him, dodged hastily be- 
hind the mainmast. 

“Stobell!” cried Mr. 
Chalk, faintly. 

“Tt’s all right,” said 
the other. 

Mr. Chalk regarded 
his proceedings in 
amazement. “ What are 
you hiding behind the 
mast for?” he inquired, 
stepping towards him. 

Mr. Stobell made no 
reply, but with an agility 
hardly to be expected 
of one of his bulk 
dashed behind the galley 
again. 

A sense of mystery 
and unreality stole over 
Mr. Chalk. He began 
to think that he must be 
dreaming. He turned 
and looked at Mr. 
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said that gentleman, 


SAID THE MATE. 


Duckett, and Mr. Duckett, trying to smile at 
him, contorted his face so horribly that he 
shrank back appalled. He looked about him 
and saw that they were now in open water 
and drawing gradually away from the land. 
The stillness and mystery became unbearable, 
and with an air of resolution he cocked. his 
rifle and proceeded with infinite caution to 
stalk the galley. As he weathered it, with 
his finger on the trigger, Stobell and the 
others stole round the other side and, 
making a mad break aft, stumbled down the 
companion -ladder and secured themselves 
below. 

“Has everybody gone mad?” inquired 
Mr. Chalk, approaching the mate again. 

“Everybody except you, sir,” said Mr. 
Duckett, with great politeness. 

Mr. Chalk looked forward again and nearly 
dropped his rifle as he saw three or four 
tousled heads protruding from the galley. 
Instinctively he took a step towards Mr. 
Duckett, and instinctively that much-enduring 
man threw up his hands and cried to him 
not to shoot. Mr. Chalk, pale of face and 


trembling of limb, strove to reassure him. 
“ But it’s pointing towards me,” said the 


“*vr's POINTING TOWARDS ME, 
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mate, “and you’ve got your finger on the 
trigger.” 

Mr. Chalk apologized. 

“What did Tredgold and Stobell run away 
for ?” he demanded. 

Mr. Duckett said that perhaps they were— 
like himself—nervous of firearms. He also, 
in reply to further questions, assured him 
that the mutiny was an affair of the past, 
and, gaining confidence, begged him to hold 
the wheel steady for a moment. Mr. Chalk, 
still clinging to his weapons, laid hold of it, 
and the mate, running to the companion, 
called to those below. Led by Mr. Stobell 
they came on deck. 

“Tt’s all over now,” said Tredgold, sooth- 
ingly. 

“As peaceable as lambs,” said Captain 
Brisket, taking a gentle hold of the rifle, 
while Stobell took the revolver. 

Mr. Chalk smiled faintly, and then looked 
round in trepidation as the inmates of the 
galley drew near and scowled at him 
curiously. 

“Get for'ard!” cried Brisket, turning on 
them sharply. “Keep your own end o’ the 
ship. D’ye hear?” 

The men shuffled off slowly, keeping a 
wary eye on Mr. Chalk as they went, the 
knowledge of the tempting mark offered by 
their backs to an eager sportsman being 
apparent to all. 

“It’s all over,” said Brisket, taking the 
wheel from the mate and motioning to him to 
go away, “and after your determination, sir, 
there’ll be no more of it, I’m sure.” 

“ But what was it?” demanded Mr. Chalk. 
“ Mutiny ?” 

“Not exactly what you could call mutiny,” 
replied the captain, in a low voice. “A little 
mistake o’ Duckett’s. He’s a nervous man, 
and perhaps he exaggerated a little. But 
don’t allude to it again, for the sake of his 
feelings.” 

“‘ But somebody locked me in the cabin,” 
persisted Mr. Chalk, looking from one to the 
other. 

Captain Brisket hesitated. “Did they?” 
he said, with a smile of perplexity. “ Did 
they? I gave orders that that door was to 
be kept locked when there was nobody in 
there, and I expect the cook did it by mistake 
as he passed. It’s been a chapter of acci- 


dents all through, but I must say, sir, that 
the determined way you came on deck was 
wonderful.” 

“ Extraordinary ! ’ 
gold. 

“T didn’t know him,” attested Mr. Stobell, 


murmured Mr. Tred- 


continuing to regard Mr. Chalk with much 
interest. 

“T can’t make head or tail of it,” com- 
plained Mr. Chalk. “What about the 
ladies ?” 

Captain Brisket shook his head dismally 
and pointed ashore, and Mr. Chalk, follow- 
ing the direction of his finger, gazed spell- 
bound at a figure which was signalling wildly 
from the highest point. Tredgold and 
Stobell, approaching the side, waved their 
handkerchiefs in response. 

“We must go back for them,” said Mr. 
Chalk, firmly. 

“What! in this wind, sir?” inquired 
Brisket, with an indulgent laugh. “You're 
too much of a sailor to think that’s possible, 
I’m sure ; and it’s going to last.” 

“We must put up with the disappoint- 
ment and do without ’em,” said Stobell. 
Mr. Chalk gazed helplessly ashore. 

we've got their luggage,” he cried. 

“Duckett sent it ashore,” said Brisket. 
“ Thinking that there was men’s work ahead, 
and that the ladies might be in the way, he 
put it over the side and sent it back. And 
mind, believing what he did, I’m not saying 
he wasn’t in the right.” 

Mr. Chalk again professed his inability 
to make head or tail of the proceedings. 
Ultimately—due time having been given 
for Captain Brisket’s invention to get 
under way—he learned that a dyspeptic 
seaman, mistaking the mate’s back for that 
of the cook, had first knocked his cap over 
his eyes and then pushed him over. “And 
that, of course,” concluded the captain, 
“couldn’t be allowed anyway, but, seeing 
that it was a mistake, we let the chap off.” 

“There’s one thing about it,” said Tred- 
gold, as Chalk was about to speak; “it’s 
shown us the stuff you’re made of, Chalk.” 

“ He frightened me,” said Brisket, solemnly. 
“]T own it. When I saw him come up like 
that I lost my nerve.” 

Mr. Chalk cast a final glance at the 
dwindling figure on the cliff, and then went 
silently below and stood in a pleasant reverie 
before the smashed door. He came to the 
same conclusion regarding the desperate 
nature of his character as the others ; and the 


“ But 


,nervous curiosity of the men, who took sly 


peeps at him, and the fact that the cook 
dropped the soup-tureen that evening when 
he turned and found Mr. Chalk at his elbow, 
only added to his satisfaction. 

He felt less heroic next morning. The 
wind had freshened during the night, and 
the floor of the cabin sank in a sickening 
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“HE FELT LESS HEROIC NEXT MORNING.” 


fashion beneath his feet as he washed him- 
self. The atmosphere was stifling ; timbers 
creaked and strained, and boots and other 
articles rolled playfully about the floor. 

The strong, sweet air above revived him, 
but the deck was wet and cheerless and the 
air chill. Land had disappeared, and a 
tumbling waste of grey seas and a leaden sky 
was all that met his gaze. Nevertheless, he 
spoke warmly of the view to Captain Brisket, 
rather than miss which he preferred to miss 
his breakfast, contenting himself with half a 
biscuit and a small cup of tea on deck. The 
smell of fried bacon and the clatter of cups 
and saucers came up from below. 

The heavy clouds disappeared and the 
sun came out. The sea changed from grey 
to blue, and Tredgold and Stobell, coming on 
deck after a good breakfast, arranged a couple 
of chairs and sat down to admire the scene. 
Aloft the new sails shone white in the sun, 
and spars and rigging creaked musically. A 
little spray came flying at intervals over the 
bows as the schooner met the seas. 

“Lovely morning, sir,” said Captain 
Brisket, who had been for some time 
exchanging glances with Stobell and 
Tredgold ; “so calm and peaceful.” 

“ Bu’ful,” said Mr. Chalk, shortly. He 
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was gazing in much distaste 
at a brig to starboard, which 
was magically drawn up to 
the skies one moment and 
blotted from view the next. 

“Nice fresh smell,” said 
Tredgold, sniffing. “ Have 
a cigar, Chalk ?” 

Mr. Chalk shook his head, 
and his friend, selecting one 
from his case, lit it with a 
fusee that poisoned the atmo- 
sphere. 

“None of us seem to be 
sea-sick,” he remarked. 

“ Sea-sickness, sir,” said 
Captain Brisket — “ sea-sick- 
ness is mostly imagination. 
People think they’re going 
to be bad, and they are. 
But there’s one certain cure 
for it.” 

“Cure?” said Mr. Chalk, 

turning a dull eye upon 
him. 
“Yes, sir,” said Brisket, with a warning 
glance at Mr. Stobell, who was grinning 
broadly. “It’s old-fashioned and I’ve heard 
it laughed at, but it’s a regular good old 
remedy. Mr. Stobell’s laughing at it,” he 
continued, as a gasping noise from that 
gentleman called for explanation, “but it’s 
true all the same.” 

“What is it?” inquired Mr. Chalk, with 
feeble impatience. 

“ Pork,” replied Captain Brisket, with im- 
pressive earnestness. “ All that anybody’s 
got to do is to get a bit o’ pork—fat pork, 
mind you—and get the cook to stick a fork 
into it and frizzle it, all bubbling and splutter- 
ing, over the galley fire. Better still, do it 
yourself ; the smell o’ the cooking being 
part of ——” 

Mr. Chalk arose and, keeping his legs with 
difficulty, steadied himself for a moment with 
his hands on the companion, and disappeared 
below. 

“There’s nothing like it,” said Brisket, 
turning with a satisfied smile to Mr. Stobell, 
who was sitting with his hands on _ his 
knees and rumbling with suppressed mirth. 
“It’s an odd thing, but, if a man’s disposed 
to be queer, you’ve only got to talk about 
that to finish him. Why talking about 
fried bacon should be so bad for ’em I 
don’t know.” 

“ Tmagination,” said Tredgold, smoking 
placidly. 

Brisket smiled and then, nursing his knee, 
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scowled fiercely at the helmsman, who was 
also on the broad grin. 

“Of course, it wants proper telling,” he 
continued, turning to Stobell. “Did you 
notice his eyes when I spoke of it bubbling 
and spluttering over the galley fire ?” 

“T did,” re 
plied Mr. Sto- 
bell, laying his 
pipe carefully on 
the deck. 

“Some people 
tell you to tie 
the pork to a bit - 
o’ string after 
frying it,” said 
Brisket, “but 
that’s what I call 
overdoing it. I 
think it’s quite 
enough to de- 





















scribe its 
cooking, don’t 
you?” 





“Plenty,” 
said Stobell. 
“ Have one 0’ 
my matches,” 
he said, prof- 
fering his box 
to Tredgold, 
who was about to 
| relight his cigar 
with a fusee. 
| “Thanks, I 
prefer this,” said 














Mr. Stobell put 
his box in his 
pocket again and, 

| sitting lumpily in his chair, gazed in a brood- 

ing fashion at the side. 
“Talking about pork,” began 

“reminds me——’ 

“What ! ain’t you got over that joke yet ?” 








Brisket, 







' inquired Mr. Stobell, glaring at him. “ Poor 
Chalk can’t help his feelings.” 
“No, no,” said the captain, staring 






back. 

“People can’t help being sea-sick,” said 
Stobell, fiercely. 

“Certainly not, sir,” agreed the captain. 

“There’s no disgrace in it,” continued Mr. 
Stobell, with unusual fluency, “and nothing 
funny about it that I can see.” 

“Certainly not, sir,” said the perplexed 
captain again. “I was just going to point 
out to you how, talking about pork ——” 

“IT know you was,” stormed Mr. Stobell, 
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“ THE CAPTAIN AND MR. DUCKETT DISCUSSED WITH GREAT 
EARNESTNESS THE NATURE OF THE SECRET.” 









rising from his chair and lurching forward 
heavily. “ D’ye think I couldn’t hear you? 
Prating, and prating, and pra - 

He disappeared below, and the captain, 
after exchanging a significant grin with 
Mr. Tredgold, put his hands behind his 

back and began 

to pace the 
deck, musing 
solemnly on 
the folly of trust- 
ing to appear- 
ances. 

Sea - sickness 
wore off after a 
day or two, and 
was succeeded 
by the monotony 
of life on board 
a small ship. 
Week after week 
they saw nothing 
but sea and sky, 
and Mr. Chalk, 
thirsting for 
change, thought 
with wistful 
eagerness of the 
palm-girt islands 
of the Fijian 
Archipelago to 
which Captain 
Brisket had been 
bidden to steer. 
In the privacy 
of their own 
cabin the cap- 
tain and Mr. 
Duckett dis- 
cussed with great 
earnestness the nature of the secret which 
they felt certain was responsible for the 


voyage. 











CHAPTER XVI. 
Ir is an article of belief with some old- 
fashioned people that children should have 
no secrets from their parents, and, though 
not a model father in every way, Mr. Vickers 
felt keenly the fact that his daughter was 
keeping something from him. On two or 
three occasions since the date of sailing of 
the Fair Emily she had relieved her mind 
by throwing out dark hints of future pros- 
perity, and there was no doubt that, some- 
where in the house, she had a hidden store 
of gold. With his left foot glued to the floor 
he had helped her look for a sovereign one 
day which had rolled from her purse, and 
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twice she had taken her mother’on expensive 
journeys to Tollminster. 

Brooding over the lack of confidence dis- 
played by Selina, he sat on the side of her 
bed one afternoon glancing thoughtfully 
round the room. He was alone in the 
house, and now, or never, was his oppor- 
tunity. After an hour’s arduous toil he 
earned tenpence-halfpenny, and, rightly con- 
sidering that the sum was unworthy of the 
risk, put it back where he had found it, and 
sat down gloomily to peruse a paper which 
he had found secreted at the bottom of her 
box. 

Mr. Vickers was but a poor scholar, and 
the handwriting was deplorable. Undotted 
“i’s” travelled incognito through the scrawl, 
and uncrossed “t’s” passed themselves off 
unblushingly as “1's.” After half an hour’s 
steady work, his imagination excited by one 
or two words which he had managed to 
decipher, he abandoned the task in despair, 
and stood moodily looking out of the window. 
His gaze fell upon Mr. William Russell, 
standing on the kerb nearly opposite, with 
his hands thrust deep in his trouser-pockets, 
and, after a slight hesitation, he pushed open 
the small casement and beckoned him in. 

“You're a bit of a scholar, ain’t you, Bill?” 


he inquired. 

Mr. Russell said modestly that he had got 
the name for it. 

Again Mr. Vickers hesitated, but he had 
no choice, and his curiosity would brook no 


delay. With a strong caution as to secrecy, 
he handed the paper over to his friend. 

Mr. Russell, his brow corrugated with 
thought, began to read slowly to himself. 
The writing was certainly difficult, but the 
watching Mr. Vickers saw by the way his 
friend’s finger moved along the lines that he 
was conquering it. By the slow but steady 
dilation of Mr. Russell’s eyes and the 
gradual opening of his mouth, he also saw 
that the contents were occasioning him con- 
siderable surprise. 

“What does it say?” 
anxiously. 

Mr. Russell paid no heed. He gave vent 
to a little gurgle of astonishment and went 
on. Then he stopped and looked up blankly. 

“Well, I’m hanged!” he said. 

“What zs it?” cried Mr. Vickers. 

Mr. Russell read on, and such exclama- 
tions as “ Well, I’m jiggered!” “ Well, I’m 
blest!” and others of a more complicated 
nature continued to issue from his lips. 

“What's it all about ?” shouted the excited 
Mr. Vickers. 


he demanded, 


Mr. Russell looked up and blinked at him. 
“T can’t believe it,” he murmured. “ It’s 
like a fairy tale, ain’t it? What do you think 
of it?” 

The exasperated Mr. Vickers, thrusting 
him back in his chair, shouted insults ~in his 
ear until his friend, awaking to the true 
position of affairs, turned to the beginning 
again and proceeded with much unction to 
read aloud the document that Mr. Tredgold 
had given to Selina some months before. 
Mr. Vickers listened in a state of amazement 
which surpassed his friend’s, and, the reading 
finished, besought him to go over it again. 
Mr. Russell; complied, and having got to 
the end put the paper down and gazed 
enviously at his friend. 

“ You won't have to do no more work,” he 
said, wistfully. 

“Not if I ’ad my rights,” said Mr. Vickers. 
“It’s like a dream, ain’t it ?” 

“They bought a ship, so I ’eard,” mur- 
mured the other ; “ they’ve got eight or nine 
men aboard, and they'll be away pretty near 
a year. Why, Selina’ll ’ave a fortune.” 

Mr. Vickers, sitting with his legs stretched 
out stiffly before him, tried to think. “A lot 
o’ good it'll do me,” he said, bitterly. “ It’s 
young Joseph Tasker that'll get the benefit 
of it.” 

Mr. Russell whistled. “I'd forgot him,” 
he exclaimed, “but I expect she only took 
him becos she couldn’t get anybody else.” 

Mr. Vickers eyed him sternly, but, reflect- 
ing that Selina was well able to fight her own 
battles, forbore to reply. 

“She must ha’ told him,” pursued Mr. 
Russell, following up a train of thought. 
“Nobody in their senses would want to 
marry Selina for anything else.” 

“Ho! indeed,” said Mr. Vickers, coldly. 

“Unless they was mad,” admitted the 
other. “What are you going to do about 
it ?” he inquired, suddenly. 

“T shall think it over,” said Mr. Vickers, 
with dignity. “As soon as you’ve gone I 
shall sit down with a quiet pipe and see 
what’s best to be done.” 

Mr. Russell nodded approval. ‘ First thing 
you do, you put the paper back where you 
got it from,” he said, warningly. 

“ T know what I’m about,” said Mr. Vickers. 
“T shall think it over when you’re gone and 
make up my mind what’s best to be done.” 

“Don’t you do nothing in a hurry,” advised 
Mr. Russell, earnestly. “I’m going to think 
it over, too.” 

Mr. Vickers stared at him in surprise. 
“ You?” he said, disagreeably. 
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“Yes, me,” replied the other. “ After all, 
what’s looks? Looks ain’t everything.” 

His friend looked bewildered, and then 
started furiously as the meaning of Mr. 
Russell’s remark dawned upon him. He 
began to feel like a miser beset by thieves. 

“What age do you reckon you are, Bill?” 
he inquired, after a long pause. 

“T’m as old as I look,” replied Mr. 
Russell, simply, “and I’ve got a young face. 
I'd sooner it was anybody else than Selina ; 
but, still, you can’t ‘ave everything. If she 
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don’t take me before young Joseph I shall be 
surprised.” 

Mr. Vickers regarded him with undisguised 
astonishment. 

“T might ha’ married scores o’ times if I’d 
liked,” said Mr. Russell, with a satisfied air. 

“Don’t you go doing nothing silly,” said 
Mr. Vickers, uneasily. “Selina can’t abear 
you. You drink too much. Why, she’s talking 
about making young Joseph sign the pledge, 
to keep ’im steady.” 

Mr. Russell waved his objections aside. 
“I can get round her,” he said, with cheery 
confidence. “I ain’t kept ferrets all these 
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years for nothing. I’m not going to let all 
that money slip through my fingers for want 
of a little trying.” 

He began his courtship a few days after- 
wards in a fashion which rendered Mr. 
Vickers almost helpless with indignation. 
In full view of Selina, who happened to be 
standing by the door, he brought her unfor- 
tunate father along Mint Street, holding him 
by the arm and addressing him in fond but 
severe tones on the surpassing merits of total 
abstinence and the folly of wasting his 
children’s money on beer. 

“T found ’im inside the Horse and 
Groom,” he said to the astonished Selina ; 


HORSE AND GROOM,’ HE SAID.” 


“they’ve got a new barmaid there, and the 
pore gal wasn’t in the house arf an hour 
afore she was serving him with beer. A pot, 
mind you.” 

He shook his head in great regret at the 
speechless Mr. Vickers, and, pushing him 
inside his house, followed close behind. 

“‘ Look here, Bill Russell, I don’t want any 
of your larks,” said Miss Vickers, recovering 
herself. 

“Larks?” repeated Mr. Russell, with an 
injured air. “I’m a teetotaler, and it’s my 
duty to look after brothers that go astray.” 

He produced a pledge-card from his waist- 
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coat-pocket and, smoothing it out on the 
table, pointed with great pride to his signa- 
ture. The date of the document lay under 
the ban of his little finger. 

“T’d just left the Temperance Hall,” con- 
tinued the zealot. “I’ve been to three 
meetings in two days; they’d been talking 
about the new barmaid, and I guessed at 
once what brother Vickers would do, an’ I 
rushed off, just in the middle of brother 
Humphrey’s experiences—and very interest- 
ing they was, too—to save him. He was 
just starting his second pot, and singing in 
between, when I rushed in and took the beer 
away from him and threw it on the floor.” 

“T wasn’t singing,” snarled Mr. Vickers, 
endeavouring to avoid his daughter’s eye. 

“Oh, my dear friend!” said Mr. Russell, 
who had made extraordinary progress in 
temperance rhetoric in a very limited time, 
“that’s what comes o’ the drink; it steals 
away your memory.” 

Miss Vickers trembled with wrath. “ How 
dare you go into public-héuses after I told 
you not to?” she demanded, stamping her 
foot. 

“We must ’ave patience,” said Mr. Russell, 
gently. ‘We must show the backslider ’ow 
much happier he would be without it. T’ll 
’elp you watch him.” 

“When I want your assistance I'll ask you 
for it,” said Miss Vickers, tartly. ‘‘ What do 
you mean by shoving your nose into other 
people’s affairs ?” 

“Tt’s—it’s my duty to look after fallen 
brothers,” said Mr. Russeil, somewhat taken 
aback. 

“What d’ye mean by fallen?” snapped 
Miss Vickers, confronting him fiercely. 

“Fallen into a pub,” explained Mr. 
Russell, hastily ; “ anybody might fall through 
them swing-doors ; they’re made like that o’ 
purpose.” 

“You've fell through a good many in your 
time,” interposed Mr. Vickers, plucking up 
spirit. 

“T know I ’ave,” said the other, sadly ; 
“but never no more. Oh, my friend, if you 
only knew how ’appy I feel since I’ve give 
up the drink! If you only knew what it was 
to ’ave your own self-respeck! Think of 
standing up on the platform and giving of 
your experiences! But I don’t despair, 
brother ; I'll ’ave you afore I’ve done with 
you.” 

Mr. Vickers, unable to contain himself, 
got up and walked about the room. Mr. 
Russell, with a smile charged with brotherly 
love, drew a blank pledge-card from his 


pocket and, detaining him as he passed, 
besought him to sign it. 

“He'll do it in time,” he said in a loud 
whisper to Selina, as his victim broke loose. 
“T’ll come in of an evening and talk to him 
till he does sign.” 

Miss Vickers hesitated, but, observing the 
striking improvement in the visitor’s attire 
effected by temperance, allowed a curt refusal 
to remain unspoken. Mr. Vickers protested 
hotly. 

“That'll do,” said his daughter, indecision 
vanishing at sight of her father’s opposition ; 
“if Bill Russell likes to come in and try and 
do you good, he can.” 

Mr. Vickers said that he wouldn’t have 
him, but under compulsion stayed indoors 
the following evening, while Mr. Russell, by 
means of coloured diagrams, cheerfully lent 
by his new friends, tried to show him the 
inroads made by drink upon the human 
frame. He sat, as Miss Vickers remarked, 
like a wooden image, and was only moved to 
animation by a picture of cirrhosis of the 
liver, which he described as being very pretty. 

At the end of a week Mr. Vickers’s prin- 
ciples remained unshaken, and so far Mr. 
Russell had made not the slightest progress 
in his designs upon the affections of Selina. 
That lady, indeed, treated him with but 
scant courtesy, and on two occasions had 
left him to visit Mr. Tasker; Mr. Vickers’s 
undisguised amusement at such times being 
hard to bear. 

“Don’t give up, Bill,” he said, en- 
couragingly, as Mr. Russell sat glum and 
silent ; “ read over them beautiful ‘ Verses to 
a Tea-pot’ agin, and try and read them as if 
you ’adn’t got your mouth full o’ fish-bait. 
You're wasting time.” 

“T don’t want none o’ your talk,” said his 
disappointed friend. “ If you ain’t careful I’ll 
tell Selina about you going up to her papers.” 

The smile faded from Mr. Vickers’s face. 
“Don’t make mischief, Bill,” he said, un- 
easily. 

“Well, don’t you try and make fun o’ me,” 
said Mr. Russell, ferociously. “Taking the 
pledge is ’ard enough to bear without having 
remarks from you.” 

“I didn’t mean them to be remarks, Bill,” 
said the other, mildly. “ But if you tell about 
me,, you know, Selina’ll see through your 
little game.” 

“T’m about sick o’ the whole thing,” said 
Mr. Russell, desperately. “I ain’t ’ad a 
drink outside o’ my own house for pretty near 
a fortnight. I shall ask Selina to-morrow 
night, and settle it.” 
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“ Ask her?” said the amazed Mr. Vickers. 
“ Ask ’er what ?” 

“ Ask ’er to marry me,” said the other, 
doggedly. 

Mr. Vickers, thoroughly alarmed, argued 
with him in vain, the utmost concession 
he could wring from the determined Mr. 
Russell being a promise to give him a hint 
to get out of the way. 

“T’ll do that for my own sake,” he said, 
frankly. “ I can do it better alone, and if your 
old woman is in you get her out too. Ask 
’er to go for a walk ; that'll please Selina. I 
don’t know what the gal does want. I thought 
turning teetotaler and setting a good example 
to you would do the trick, if anything would.” 

Mrs. Vickers’s utter astonishment next 
evening, when her husband asked her to go 
for a walk, irritated that gentleman almost 
beyond endurance. Convinced at last that 


he was not joking, she went upstairs and put 











SELINA WAS STANDING IN FRONT OF MR. 
TASKER IN THE MANNER OF A SMALL HEN 
DEFENDING AN OVERGROWN CHICKEN,” 


on her bonnet, and then stood waiting for 
the reluctant Mr. Vickers with an air of 
almost bashful diffidence. 

“Joseph is coming in soon,” said Selina, 
as her parents moved to the door. “I’m 
expecting him every minute.” 

“T’ll stop and see ’im,” said Mr. Russell. 
“There’s something I want to speak to him 
about partikler.” 
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Mr. Vickers gave a warning glance at him 
as he went out, and trembled as he noted his 
determined aspect. In a state of panic he 
took hold of his wife by the elbow and 
propelled her along. 

It was a cold night, and a strong easterly 
wind had driven nearly everybody else in- 
doors. Mr. Vickers shivered, and, moving 
at a good pace, muttered something to his 
astonished wife about “a good country 
walk.” They quitted the streets and plunged 
into dark lanes until, in Mr. Vickers’s judg 
ment, sufficient time having elapsed for the 
worst to have happened, they turned and 
made their way to the town again. 

“There’s somebody outside our house,” 
said Mrs. Vickers, who had been in a state of 
amazed discomfort the whole time. 

Mr. Vickers approached warily. Two 
people were on the doorstep in the attitude 
of listeners, while a third was making 
strenuous attempts to peep through at the 


side of the window-blind. From _ inside 
came the sound of voices“raised in dispute, 
that of Selina’s being easily distinguishable. 

“ What—what’s all this?” demanded Mr. 
Vickers, in trembling tones, as he followed 
his wife inside and closed the door. 

He glanced from Selina, who was standing 
in front of Mr. Tasker in the manner of a 
small hen defending an overgrown chicken, 











to Mr. Russell, who was towering above them 
and trying to reach him. 

“What’s all this?” he repeated, with an 
attempt at pomposity. 

The disputants all spoke at once: Mr. 
Russell with an air of jocular ferocity, Miss 
Vickers in a voice that trembled with passion, 
and Mr. Tasker speaking as a man with a 
grievance. Despite the confusion, Mr. 
Vickers soon learned that it was a case of 
“‘two’s company and three’s none,” and that 
Mr. Russell, after turning a deaf ear to hints 
to retire which had gradually increased in 
bluntness, had suddenly turned restive and 
called Mr. Tasker a “mouldy image,” a 
“ wall-eyed rabbit,” and divers other obscure 
and contradictory things. Not content with 
that, he had, without any warning, kissed 
Miss Vickers, and when Mr. Tasker, obeying 
that infuriated damsel’s commands, tried to 
show him the door, had facetiously offered 
to show that gentleman the wall and taken 
him up and bumped him against it until they 
were both tired. 

“ Anybody would ha’ thought I was hurt- 
ing ’im by the noise he made,” said the 
impenitent Mr. Russell. 

“‘I—I’m surprised at you, Bill,” said Mr. 
Vickers, nervously. 

“Put him outside,” cried Selina, stamping 
her foot. 

“You'd better get off ’ome, Bill,” said Mr. 
Vickers, with a persuasive wink. 

“While you’re safe,” added his daughter, 
with a threatening gesture. 

“Go and get yourself ‘arf a pint o' warm 
lemonade,” chimed in the voice of the daring 
Joseph. 

Mr. Russell stepped towards him, but Mr. 
Vickers, seizing him by the coat, held him 
back and implored him to remember where 
he was. 

“T’d bump the lot of you for two pins,” 
said the disappointed Mr. Russell, longingly. 
“ And it ’ud do you good; you’d all be the 
better for it. You'd know ’ow to behave to 
people when they come in to see you, then. 
As for Selina, I wouldn’t marry her now for 
all her money.” 

“Money?” said the irate Selina, scornfully. 
“What money ?” 


“The money in the paper,” said Mr. 
Russell, with a diabolical leer in the 
direction of the unfortunate Mr. Vickers. 


“ The paper what your father found in your 
box. Didn’t he tell you ?” 

He kicked over a chair which stood in his 
way and, with a reckless swagger, strode to 
the door. At the Horse and Groom, where 
Vol. xxviii. —26. 
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he spent the remainder of the evening, he 
was so original in his remarks upon women 
that two unmarried men offered to fight him, 
and were only appeased by hearing a full and 
true account of the circumstances responsible 
for so much bitterness. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

“ TriEpD !” said Captain Bowers, indignantly. 
“T have tried, over and over again, but it’s 
no use.” 

“Have you tried the right way?” 
gested Edward Tredgold. 

“T’ve tried every way,” replied Captain 
Bowers, impatiently. 

“We must think of another, then,” said 


sug- 


the imperturbable Edward. “Have some 
more beef?” 
The captain passed his plate up. “ You 


should have seen her when I said that I was 
coming to supper with you this evening,” he 
said, impressively. 

Mr. Tredgold laid down the carving knife 
and fork. ‘ What did she say ?” he inquired, 
eagerly. 

“ Grunted,” said the captain. 

“ Nonsense,” said the other, sharply. 

“T tell you she did,” retorted the captain. 
“She didn’t say a word ; just grunted.” 

“T know what you mean,” said Mr. Tred- 
gold; “only you are not using the right 
word.” 

* All right,” said the captain, resignedly ; 
“1 don’t know a grunt when I hear it, then ; 
that’s all. She generally does grunt if I 
happen to mention your name.” 

Mr. Tredgold resumed his meal and sat 
eating in silence. The captain, who was 
waiting for more beef, became restless. 

“T hope my plate isn’t in your way,” he 
said, at last. 

“Not at all,” said the other, absently. 

“Perhaps you'll pass it back to me, then,” 
said the captain. 

Mr. Tredgold, still deep in thought, com- 
plied. “I wish I could persuade you to have a 
little more,” he said, in tones of polite regret. 
“T’ve often noticed that big men are small 
eaters. 1 wonder why it 1s?” 

“Sometimes it is because they can’t get it, 
I expect,” said the indignant captain. 

Mr. Tredgold said that no doubt that was 
the case sometimes, and was only recalled 
to the true position of affairs by the hungry 
captain marching up to the beef and carving 
for himself. 

“I’m sorry,” he said, with a laugh. “I 
was thinking of something else. I wonder 
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whether you would let me use the crow’s- 
nest for a day or two? There’s a place we 
have got on our hands, a mile or two out, 
and I want to keep my eye on it.” 

The captain, his good humour quite 
restored, preserved his gravity with an effort. 
“1 don't see that she could object to that,” 
he said, slowly. “It’s a matter of business, 
you might say.” 

“Of course, I could go straight round to 
the back without troubling you,” resumed 
Mr. Tredgold. “It’s so awkward not to be 
able to see you when I want to.” 

Captain Bowers ventured a sympathetic 
wink. “It’s awkward not to be able to see 
anvbody when you want to,” he said, softly. 

Two days later Miss Drewitt, peeping 
cautiously from her bedroom window, saw 
Mr. Tredgold perched up in the crow’s-nest 


“ "1 WAS GOING TO ASK HIM TO GIVE ME A 
CUP OF TEA,’ HE SAID.” 


with the telescope. It was a cold, frosty day 
in January, and she smiled agreeably as she 
hurried downstairs to the fire and tried to 
imagine the temperature up aloft. 

Stern in his attention to duty, Mr. Tredgold 
climbed day after day to his post of observa- 
tion and kept a bored but whimsical eye on 
a deserted cow-house three miles off. On 
the fourth day the captain was out, and Miss 
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Drewitt, after a casual peep from the kitchen 
window, shrugged her shoulders and returned 
to the sitting-room. 

“ Mr. Tredgold must be very cold up there, 
miss,” said Mr. Tasker, respectfully, as he 
brought in the tea. “He keeps slapping his 
chest and blowing on his fingers to keep 
‘imself warm.” 

Miss Drewitt said “Oh!” and, drawing 
the little table up to her easy-chair, put down 
her book and poured herself out a cup of tea. 
She had just arranged it to her taste—two 
lumps of sugar and a liberal allowance of 
cream—when a faint rap sounded on the 
front door. 

“Come in!” she said, taking her feet from 
the fender and facing about. 

The door opened and revealed to her indig- 
nant gaze the figure of Mr. Tredgold. His 

ears and nose were of a brilliant red 
and his eyes were watering with the 
cold. She eyed him inquiringly. 


? 


“Good afternoon,” he said, bowing. 

Miss Drewitt returned the greeting. 

“Isn't Captain Bowers in?” said Mr. 
‘Tredgold, with a shade of disappointment in 
his voice as he glanced around. 

“No,” said the girl. 

Mr. ‘Tredgold hesitated. 


“T was going to 
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ask him to give me a cup of tea,” he said, 
with a shiver. “I’m half frozen, and I’m 
afraid that I have taken a chill.” 

Miss Drewitt nearly dropped her tea-cup 
in surprise at his audacity. He was certainly 
very cold, and she noticed a little blue mixed 
with the red cf his nose. She looked round 
the cosy room and then at the open door, 
which was causing a bitter draught. 

“ He is not in,” she repeated. 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Tredgold, patiently. 
“Good afternoon.” 

He was so humble that the girl began to 
feel uncomfortable. His gratitude for nothing 
reminded her of a disappointed tramp ; 
moreover, the draught from the door was 
abominable. 

“T can give you a cup of tea, if you wish,” 
she said, shivering. “But please make 
haste and shut that door.” 

Mr. Tredgold stepped inside and closed it 
with alacrity, his back being turned just long 
enough to permit a congratulatory wink at the 
unconscious oak. He took a chair the other 
side of the fire, and, extending his numbed 
fingers to the blaze, thanked her warmly. 

“It is very kind of you,” he said, as he 
took his cup from her. “I was half frozen.” 

“T should have thought that a brisk walk 
home would have been better for you,” said 
the girl, coldly. 

Mr. Tredgold shook his head dispas- 
sionately. “I should probably only have 
had lukewarm tea when I got there,” he 
replied. ‘ Nobody looks after me properly.” 

He passed his cup up and began to talk 
of skating and other seasonable topics. As 
he got warmer and his features regained their 
normal colouring and his face its usual 
expression of cheerfulness, Miss Drewitt’s 
pity began to evaporate. 

“Are you feeling better?” she inquired, 
pointedly. 

“A little,” was the cautious reply. His 
face took on an expression of anxiety and he 
spoke of a twinge, lightly tapping his left 
lung by way of emphasis. 

“IT hope that I shall not be taken ill here,” 
he said, gravely. 

Miss Drewitt sat up with a start. “I 
should hope not,” she said, sharply. 

‘So inconvenient,” he murmured. 

“Quite impossible,” said Miss Drewitt, 
whose experience led her to believe him 
capable of anything. 
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“T should never forgive myself,” he said, 
gently. 

Mass Drewitt regarded him in alarm, and 
of her own accord gave him a third cup of 
tea and told him that he might smoke. She 
felt safer when she saw him light a cigarette, 
and, for fear that a worse thing might befall 
her, entered amiably into conversation. She 
even found herself, somewhat to her surprise, 
discussing the voyage and sympathizing with 
Mr. Tredgold in his anxiety concerning his 
father’s safety. 

“Mrs. Chalk and Mrs. Stobell are very 
anxious, too,” he said. “ It is a long way for 
a small craft like that.” 

“ And then to find no treasure at the end 
of it,” said Miss Drewitt, with feminine 
sweetness. 

Mr. Tredgold stole a look at her. “I did 
not mean to say that the captain had no 
treasure,” he said, quietly. 

“You believe in it now?” said the girl, 
triumphantly. 

“T believe that the captain has a treasure,” 
admitted the other, “certainly.” 

“Worth half a million?” persisted Miss 
Drewitt. 

“Worth more than that,” said Mr. Tred- 


gold, gazing steadily into the fire. 


The girl looked puzzled. “ More?” she 
said, in surprise. 

“Much more,” said the other, still con- 
templating the fire. “ It is priceless.” 

Miss Drewitt sat up suddenly and then let 
herself back slowly into the depths of the 
chair. Her face turned scarlet and she 
hoped fervently that if Mr. Tredgold looked 
at her the earth might open and swallow him 
up. She began to realize dimly that in the 
absence of an obliging miracle of that 
kind there would never be any getting rid 
of him. 

“ Priceless,” repeated Mr. Tredgold, in 
challenging tones. 

Miss Drewitt made no reply. Rejoinder 
was dangerous and silence difficult. In a 
state of nervous indignation she rang for Mr. 
Tasker and instructed him to take away the 
tea-things ; to sweep the hearth, and to alter 
the position of two pictures. By the time all 
this was accomplished she had regained her 
wonted calm and was airing some rather 
strong views on the subject of two little 
boys who lived with a catapult next door 
but one. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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O the south-east of England, 
about five miles from the 
coast of Deal, lies the most 
famous sand-bank in the world. 
It is not remarkable for its 
size—being but ten miles long 

by two to three miles wide— but for the count- 
less marine tragedies enacted during eight 
centuries, and also by reason of its origin. 
Many learned geologists and antiquarians 
have spent themselves in a vain effort to 
trace the genesis of Goodwin Sands. The 
weight of evidence would seem to show 
clearly that the Goodwin Sands of to-day 
occupy the site of a fertile island, over- 
whelmed by the sea at the close of the 
eleventh century. In the case of Lomea, 
one of the lordships given to Earl Godwin 
by Edward the Confessor (shown in the early 
map reproduced on the next page), the land 
was never reclaimed, but continued to erode 
and in course of time became covered by 
the sands washed down from the estuary of 
the Thames. 

So much then for the origin of Goodwin 
Sands. Let us now glance at their modern 
character—as the “greate shippe-swallower ” 

the dread of the mariners of all nations 
who find themselves in these waters. 

Few places in the kingdom and _ its 
immediate neighbourhood are less known 
by personal experience than the famous 
sands. Gloomy and solitary on most days 
when visible they are always 
treacherous. the sand is hard 


above water, 
Even when 
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and firm it does not invite the pedestrian, who 
has come out for the purpose in a boat from 
Deal, to linger and enjoy the view. In places 
the foot soon begins to sink when stationary ; 
and in crossing the little pools and rivulets 
the utmost caution is necessary lest the whole 
leg becomes engulfed before you can draw it 
out. Truly what we see here is a graveyard. 
It is also a vast repository of treasure—of lost 
gold, silver, and precious metals running well 
up into the millions sterling. We have spoken 
of the size of the Goodwin bank ; its shape 
has been compared to a lobster. Its surface 
runs out into all manner of curious irregu- 
larities—promontories and jaws of sand 

intersected by channels which are called 
“swatches” by the sailors. Nor is the 
configuration ever stationary. The sands are 
perpetually shifting. At high tide the whole 
bank is completely submerged—even the 
North Goodwin is from eight to ten feet 
under water, while the rest is covered by as 
much as three fathoms of water. The 
northern edge is particularly steep, so that 
ill-fated ships striking on it very often fall 
over the side of this marine precipice in full 
view of beholders and are seen no mote. 
And scattered all through the Goodwins at 
high tide the adventurous explorer will find 
“ fox-falls”” twenty feet in depth, as well as 
numerous gullies, which seem shallow pools 
until sounded, when they show six or eight 
feet of water. As for the scenery, it is 
indescribably dreary and melancholy, as may 
be seen by the photograph above. For miles 
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the visitor’s eye scans nothing but flats of 
murky grey, only relieved by the countless 
colourless pools and lakes—or, perchance, a 
bit of timber or the fluke of an anchor—sad 
memorials of some proud ship whose keel 
struck on the sands and whose hull was 
dashed to pieces here. Stay, there are the 
gulls—almost weird in their tameness—strut- 
ting to and fro close to our feet or perched 
ominously above the decaying timbers of a 
wreck. All is wrapt in silence, for the noise 
of the waves cannot carry over these grey 
acres of dune and pool. 

Yet this silence has upon occasion been 
exchanged for scenes of mirth and revelry, 
oddly out of keeping with the character of 
the place. Who, for 
instance, would re- 
gard Goodwin Sands 
as a suitable place for 
acricket match? Yet 
several times has such 
a match occurred. 
The first was brought 
to a conclusion as 
long ago as 1824. 
At that time Captain 
Kennet Martin was 
harbour-master at 
Ramsgate, and, being 
well acquainted with 
the Goodwins, under- 
took all the arrange- 
ments. The game, 
we are told, was well 
played, all the for- 
malities being punc- < 
tiliously pre Fe song EG 
True, 








the 


fielding 
was at times a trifle 


—IT WILL BE NOTED THAT 


awkward, owing to 

the necessity of running over wet, yielding 
sand, and occasionally through a pool or 
gully, knee-deep in water, when the batsman 
had made a good hit. But all was carried 
through cheerfully, notwithstanding — the 
danger of tides, waves, and quicksands. A 
second match played fifteen years later came 
near ending tragically, for on the conclusion of 
the game a storm arose. The sea grew very 
high, and the cricke*ers quickly found their 
small boat worse than useless to transport the 
party back to Deal. In this predicament a 
panic seized them, and they all stood 
shivering on the sands, hoping to be taken 
off by some passing vessel. Luckily, a large 
“hovelling” lugger was dispatched mean- 
while from Deal by their friends and a 
catastrophe averted hardly a moment too 
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soon. In August, 1844, a third match was 
played by two Margate elevens, and a fourth 
a decade later, when the fielding was par- 
ticularly brilliant and, it may be added, 
particularly wet, for few of the players escaped 
without a ducking. 

As a proof of how hard the surface of 
the Goodwins can become at low tide, we 
must not fail to record that on August 31st, 
1887, three London cyclists made it the scene 
of a spirited run. On leaving the boat they 
had to wade knee-deep with their machines 
on their backs in order to gain a landing. It 
was quickly found, when a start had been made, 
that if the riders went more than twenty yards 
away from the margin the wheels invariably 

sank in the sand. 
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NOW INLAND, WERE THEN ISLANDS, 


When a_ favourable 
spot had at length 
been reached a mile 
run was_ performed, 
one rider accomplish- 
ing it in three minutes 
thirty seconds. It is 
memorable that barely 
a month had elapsed 
after this extraordin- 
ary bicycle race on 
the Goodwins when a 
German vessel was 
wrecked and disap- 
peared with half her 
crew on the very spot 
where the race had 
been run by the light- 
hearted youths from 
London! The sud- 
den and total dis- 
appearance of a ship 
after she has_ struck 
by no means 
uncommon on the Goodwins. On _ the 
morning of November 3oth, 1888, a large 
barque was distinctly seen from Deal beach 
to go ashore. Instantly the Kingsdown life- 
boat was manned and put off to the wreck, 
but although the boat cruised about for five 
hours no trace except an empty ship’s boat 
was discovered of the ill-fated vessel. There 
was no clue to her identity. She was seen 
to strike and then totally and bodily to 
vanish before the lifeboat could reach her. 
As might be expected, the local lifeboat 
worthies at Deal are full of tales of wrecks 
on Earl Godwin’s submerged island. In 
fact, you cannot be long in their company 
before you succumb to the fascination of 
these grim narrations, even though you are 
conscious that many of them are eked out 
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with Homeric details, which betray the poet 
as well as the literal historian. 

When it is remembered that there are 
from two to five thousand wrecks and 
casualties on the British coasts every year, 
in spite of lighthouses, lightships, beacons, 
and buoys, the occupation of lifeboat men 
must needs be a thrilling one. Not for- 
gotten at the Goodwins is that total loss of 
an entire fleet of men-of-war in the storm of 
1703, when Admiral Beaumont and twelve 
hundred officers and men perished on the 
sands ; but the stories one oftenest hears are 
wrecks during the past century, beginning 
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tion. Take such a record as this, and it 
is only a sample of hundreds that are 
religiously preserved at Deal: “The Vioded, 
mail-packet, left Ostend about eleven p.m., 
4th of January, 1857. At two in the morn- 
ing she struck on the Goodwins ; a little after 
three there was no one left on board to 
answer the signals of the steamer and life- 
boat that came out to their rescue ; at seven 
there was nothing to be seen of the Violet, 
crew, or passengers, but a portion of one 
mast and the lifebuoy picked up by the life- 
boat, with the three pale corpses attached to 
it, sleeping their last sleep under the lifeboat 

















THE SPOT WHERE THE GERMAN VESSEL SANK—NEAR THE SCENE OF THE BICYCLE RACE. 
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with the loss of the Avrora, Admiralty trans- 
port, which ran on to the outer edge of the 
Goodwins in a thick fog and was totally 
wrecked, three hundred passengers and the 
whole of her crew perishing. No lifeboats 
were there at Deal or elsewhere in those 
days, the work of life-saving being left wholly 
to the Kentish “hovellers.” Then there was 
the wreck of the British Queen in 1814. 
Her signals of distress could not be seen 
owing to the fog, and her guns were not 
heard. All on board perished, and the only 
fragment saved was that part of the stern 
which exhibited her name. Had this, too, 
been lost, no record of her fate,would have 
remained to those on shore. There are many 
at Deal who still recall vividly the wreck of 
the Shepherdess in 1844. 

Often these doomed vessels not only sank 
with all on board, but with such rapidity 
that three or four hours sufficed, from the 
first indication of being grounded on the 
sands, to complete the work of destruc- 


sail.” On the other hand, there are wrecks 
which remain almost bolt upright, with their 
keels embedded in the sand. ‘Thus they remain 
for days and weeks if no tide suffices to clear 
their keels. Naturally, it often becomes a 
matter of importance to remove the wrecked 
hulls of vessels from the neighbourhood of 
the sands, in order that they shall not 
become an added danger to navigation. 
But such an operation is not easy: recourse 
is had to gunpowder or dynamite in the 
manner shown on the next page. The hull is 
blown to pieces, which are drifted far and wide. 

One could fill this entire number of THE 
STRAND with enthralling stories of the wrecks 
of recent years as told by the men whose 
calling leads them daily throughout the 
season to frequent the vicinity of the 
Goodwin Sands. Readers may naturally 
ask what causes so many wrecks at this 
particular spot, which is well known to be 
dangerous. In the first place it may be as 
well to explain what so many vessels are 
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doing in this part at all. The roadstead 
between the Goodwins and the Kentish coast 
is known as the Downs: the former forming 
a natural breakwater and so converting the 
Downs into an extensive harbour of refuge 
when stormy weather overtakes the Channel. 
Thus large fleets of merchantmen besides 
men-of-war may commonly be seen; at 
other times wind-bound sailing ships, riding 
at anchor here, as many as four hundred sail 
having been counted. It is recorded that 
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(Painting. 
three entire English fleets, under three 
different admirals, have been known to 
rendezvous simultaneously in the Downs. 
It is in making for this harbour of refuge 
that many ships get grounded. 

Not until about the close of the seven- 
teenth century was there any attempt made 
by the authorities to erect a beacon or 
establish a lightship which should warn 
mariners of the presence of the Goodwin 
Sands. Borings were then made to a con- 
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siderable depth, but the suction was so great 
that it was decided that the same “ spongy, 
glutinous material” continued for hundreds 
of fathoms. No firm bottom appeared to 
exist, and further action became postponed 
for a century. In 1795 the first lightship 
was established, and some years later the 
first beacon was fixed into an old hulk filled 
with scones by order of Trinity House. The 
story of the successive beacons erected on 
the Goodwins during the past century is 
too long to narrate here—several of them 
at great expense—but all of them were over- 
thrown and disappeared into the bosom of 
the terrible sands. 

That erected by Captain § (afterwards 
Admiral) Bullock in 1840 was the first 
“refuge beacon” on the sands. In the 
gallery, shown in the above drawing, was 
kept a supply of bread, water, and spirits. 
Unhappily, this beacon was run down by a 
Dutch galiot sailing up the Channel in 1844. 

We have spoken of the site of Earl 
Godwin’s lost island of Lomea as a grave- 
yard. Few who have seen the sands, how- 
ever, may be aware that it has ever been 
knowingly selected as the place of inter- 
ment by presumably rational human beings. 
Yet Evelyn, in his “ Diary,” records under 
date of April 12th, 1705: “ My brother-in- 
law Granville departed this life this morning, 
after a long, languishing illness, leaving a son 
by my sister, and two granddaughters. Our 
relation and friendship had been long and 
great. He was a man of excellent partes. 
He died in the eighty-fourth year of his age, 
and will’d his body to be wrapp’d in leade, 
and carried downe to Greenwich, put on 
board a ship, and burried in sea betweene 











BY CAPTAIN BULLOCK, R.N., IN 1840, 


Dover and Calais, on the Goodwin Sands, 
which was done on the Tuesday or Wednesday 
after. This occasioned much discourse, he 
having had no relation whatever to the sea.” 

For the second case we must turn to the 
London Evening Post of May 16th, 1751, 
where we find the following item: 

“We have an account from Hambourg 
that on the 16th April last, about six leagues 
off the North Foreland, Captain Wyrck 
Pietersen, commander of the ship called the 
Johannes, took up a coffin made in the English 
manner and with the following inscription 
upon a silver plate: ‘Mr. Francis Humphrey 
Merrydith, died 25th March, 1751, aged 51,’ 
which coffin the said captain carried to 
Hambourg and then opened it, in which was 
enclosed a leaden one and the body of an 
elderly man embalmed and dressed in fine 
linen. This is the corpse that was buried in 
the Goodwin Sands a few weeks ago, accord- 
ing to the will of the deceased.” 

Thus was the design of the dead man 
frustrated. What was his purpose? Who 
can tell? Perhaps there was a romance 
similar to that of Sir Anthony Gloster in 
Mr. Kipling’s poem, who told his son on his 
death-bed to take him out and bury him off 
the Union Bank at sea. He sought— 

A berth off the Paternosters in the haven where I 
would be 

I believe in the Resurrection if I read my Bible plain, 

But I wouldn’t trust ’em at Woking ; we’re safer at 
sea again. 

At present, although there is no beacon, 
four staunch and well-kept lightships warn the 
navigator off his bearings, or seeking the 
shelter of the Downs by day or night, that 
he is in dangerous proximity to that “ greate 
shippe-swallower,” Goodwin Sands. 




















Sister Ann. 


By E. Massie anp E. Dyker. 


firm of Brownlow Brothers, 
sat in his somewhat dingy 
office, with a newspaper on 
his left hand, a ledger on his 
right, and a cup of tea on the table before 
him. 

In the room below his brother Stephen— 
a fussy, pompous individual—was strutting 
to and fro in silent indignation. But his 
wrath craved for expression, and so presently 
he came up the stairs to his brother. 

“William,” said he, “are you aware that 
Miss Morrison is about to get married ?” 

“ What, again?” exclaimed Mr. William. 
“ Surely not again ?” 

“Eh?” said Mr. Stephen, sharply. 

“What I meant,” explained his brother, 
“is that this is the third Miss Morrison who 
has worked for us and left to be married, 
The first one married the ‘south’ traveller, 
didn’t she? And the second one—let me 
see—she married the Glasgow agent. Pray, 
whom is the third one going to marry ?” 

Mr. Stephen twirled his eye-glasses irritably 
around the forefinger of his left hand as he 
replied: “ Not even anyone connected with 
the firm. She is going to marry a greengrocer, 
or fruit-grower, or something of that kind. 
Going to leave a comfortable situation like 
this-—to marry—a greengrocer |” 

!” mildly remarked Mr. 





“ Dear — me ! 
William. 

“T was talking to Dickenson only this 
morning,” continued the indignant - Mr. 
Stephen. “He has had a lot of trouble 
lately with the lads in his office, and I said 
to him: ‘If you want your books kept neatly 

and cheap/y—Dickenson, get a girl. In 
our office we have had three young ladies, 
sisters, one after the other, and all three were 
perfection, my dear sir, perfection!’ ‘Then, 
when I came in this afternoon, the first thing 
Miss Morrison said to me was, ‘Oh, Mr. 
Stephen, I’m going to be married.’” 

“What are we going to do, then?” in- 
quired the younger brother. “We must get 
another clerk somehow.” 

“ Advertise, I suppose,” answered Stephen, 
gloomily. 

“T wonder,” said William, thoughtfully, 
“if there is another Miss Morrison ?” 
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“There 
could not be four such girls in one family!” 
The time came when he recalled that remark 
as a prophecy. 

“Still,” persisted Mr. William, “there is 
just a chance.” 

Mr. Stephen rang the bell which stood on 


“Impossible!” said the other. 


his brother's desk, and Miss Morrison 
appeared in response to the summons. 

She was a rather pretty girl, and as she 
stood before the two men she blushed 
becomingly. 

“ Ahem !” began the elder partner. “Both 
your eldest and your elder sister previously 
held the position which you now occupy, 
and we wondered—that is to say, my brother 
wondered—if you had another sister who 
could—er—follow in your footsteps?” 

Miss Morrison hesitated for a moment. 
Then she said: “There’s Ann. She has 
just left school.” 

“ Capital!” exclaimed Mr. Stephen. “And 
she could take on your work here ?” 

“ Ye-es,” assented Miss Morrison, but in a 
doubtful tone ; “I suppose so.” 

“She would accept the post, I presume ?” 
asked Mr. Stephen, and his manner implied 
that she would be foolish indeed to refuse. 

“Certainly, sir,” said the girl; “but I’m 
not sure whether you would be satisfied with 
her. You see, she is very young.” 

“My dear Miss Morrison,” said Mr. 
Stephen, gallantly, “any one of your sisters 
would satisfy us. Will you ask her to call 
here on Monday? Then you can get her 
well into the way of the work before you 
leave.” 

“T will tell Ann, sir, thank you,” said 
Miss Morrison. 

“And,” added Mr. Stephen, with an 
attempt at playfulness, “will you tell—er 
Ann, too, not to get married ?” 

“Ves, sir,” replied Miss Morrison, with a 
smile. 

“So your sisters name is Ann?” inter- 
posed Mr. William, suddenly. “ Wasn't 
‘Sister Ann’ someone in history? ‘Sister 
Ann ’—ah, yes—of course—-—” 

But Miss Morrison had disappeared, and 
Mr. Stephen was looking solemn again. “I 
suppose,” said he, “that we must give her a 
silver cake-basket. We gave one to each of 
the others.” 
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Monday morning duly arrived, and with it 
Sister Ann. 

“Good morning!” said Mr. Stephen, 
briskly, as he and his brother entered the 
office. “Quite well? Have you seen the 
books ?” 

“Ves, sir,” said Ann, with a little sigh. 
The sight of those books had not been a 
prepossessing one. 

“ What we want,” announced Mr. William, 
“is somebody who will keep our books 
nicely and neatly, and who will not run away 
to be married as soon as she has learned to 
do so. Your sisters, Miss Ann, are most 
excellent young ladies, but they all have such 
a—er—matrimonial propensity. You are not 
engaged to be married, I hope ?” 

““No, sir,” answered Ann, meekly. 
am sixteen next month,” she added. 

Mr. Stephen was determined to run no 
risk this time ; therefore, although on delicate 
ground, he continued : 

“ And you have—er—no attachment which 
might develop into an engagement ? ” 


“7 





“ YOU HAVE—ER—NO ATTACHMENT WHICH 


“Let me see,” said Ann, demurely, folding 
her hands and drooping her eyes. “ I—don’t 
think—I have.” 

“That’s right!” said Mr. Stephen, with 
relief apparent in his tone. “And I hope 
that we shall get on very well together.” 

In answer to her ‘sister's subsequent 
inquiries with respect to this interview, Ann 
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asserted that Mr. Stephen had asked her 
whether she was married or single, and that 
she—Ann—had replied that she was single 
at present, but was in love with the milk-boy. 

“ Ann,” said her sister, severely, “this is 
no occasion for levity. How much I wish 
you were more like the rest of us!” 

“There couldn’t be four girls like you in 
one family,” retorted saucy Ann, uncon- 
sciously echoing Mr. Stephen. ‘“ Three’s 
bad enough, but four would be impossible ! 
The steam must be let off somewhere.” 

A month later Ann had the little upstairs 
office to herself. Her sister was enjoying 
her honeymoon. Ann pictured the happy 
pair walking hand in hand, and carrying 
about their lunch—probably ham sandwiches 
and wedding-cake—in the silver cake-basket. 

Strictly speaking, Ann was not a success 
at the establishment of Brownlow Brothers. 
With three sisters—all “ perfection ”—pre- 
ceding her, perhaps it was a little difficult to 
uphold the family tradition. Ann soon gave 
up the attempt. 
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Mr. Stephen, for the first few weeks, was 
unaware of the difference between this Miss 
Morrison and her paragons of sisters. Mr. 
William, however, had detected it on the very 
first morning of Ann’s attendance at the office. 
“Well, Sister Ann,” he had said, cheerily, 
“and how do you think you will like being 
here?” And the girl had replied, “I 
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don’t think, Mr. William, that I shall like 
it at all.” 

That was not what a Miss Morrison should 
have said. Any one of the others, Mr. 
William felt sure, would have murmured 
sweetly: “ Very much, sir, thank you, and I 
will do my best to give satisfaction.” 

Yet this daring young person rather fas- 
cinated Mr. William. He had never been a 
daring character himself, and never would be. 
He was just a meek, benevolent old fellow, 
who thought evil of no one, and who had a 
smile and a halfpenny for every youngster he 
met. 

For the first three days then, at least, Mr. 
William found a certain charm in Ann’s 


audacity. On the fourth day he was 
awakened from his afternoon siesta by a 
brisk, tuneful whistle. The sound came 


from the next room, which opened into his 
own office and was occupied by 
Ann. 

Mr. William frowned. He did 
not approve of callers waiting in 
the young lady’s office. He went 
softly to the door, intending to con- 
front the intruder, but, to his in- 
tense surprise, the 
only person visible 
was Ann Ann, 
with her chair 
tipped backward at 
a perilous angle, 
her feet tucked un 
derneath the desk 
to steady herself, 
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There was a moment’s pause ; then Ann’s 
mischievous glance met the old man’s serious 
one. “But you know, sir,” she said, slyly, 
“you fo/d me not to get married.” 

“Tt is unnecessary to go to extremes, 
however,” said Mr. William, as he turned to 
re-enter his own sanctum. 

The delinquent was speedily forgiven. 
When at four o’clock she carried her master’s 
cup of tea into his office her big grey eyes 
wore such a wistful expression that he felt 
constrained to pat her on the head as he 
said, kindly, “There, there, Sister Ann! 
It’s all right.” 

Mr. Stephen had a poor opinion of Ann 
since the day when he detected sundry 
strange, inky marks on one of the ledgers. 
Ann’s explanation of their existence was that 
they had been caused by a fly which she had 
rescued from an inky grave ; but Mr. Stephen 
























her hands clasped 
behind her head— 
whistling as 
cheerily as a black- 
bird. As the door- 
handle clicked 
sharply under Mr. 
William’s hand, 
the girl’s chair 
jerked back sud- 
denly to the hori- 
zontal. 

“Oh, I’m aw- 
fully sorry!” she 
cried. “I thought you were out.” 

“T have been engaged in my private office,” 
said Mr. William, severely. 

“T didn’t know,” said Ann, meekly. She 
did not add that she had knocked at the 
door three times without eliciting a response. 

“Are you acquainted with the proverb 
concerning ‘a whistling woman and a crowing 
hen’?” 








“TO HIS INTENSE SURPRISE, THE ONLY PERSON VISIBLE WAS ANN.’ 


naturally inquired why it should have been 
placed upon that ledger to dry. To Ann’s 
assertion that she had deposited it upon 
a nice, clean sheet of blotting-paper from 
which it had crawled in an unguarded 
moment, he turned a deaf ear. 

Ill-luck seemed to dog Sister Ann where 
Mr. Stephen was concerned. Did she make 
a blunder—and it must be confessed that 
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this was a not infrequent occurrence—it was 
sure to come to Mr. Stephen’s notice. If, as 
sometimes happened, Mr. William let her off 
half an hour earlier than usual, it transpired 
afterwards that Mr. Stephen had particularly 
wanted her. Was she late in the morning, it 
was always Mr. Stephen who awaited her. 

But the smiles of Mr. William made up for 
his brother’s frowns, and, in spite of her 
shortcomings, Ann had been in the office 
four years before the catastrophe occurred. 

It was the middle of July. The week had 
begun—and gone on—badly for Ann. On 
Monday a letter which she had wrongly 
addressed was returned by the Post Office 
and, of course, fell into the hands of Mr. 
Stephen. On Tuesday Ann, 
taking “ French leave,” met 
Mr. Stephen on the stairs. 
On Wednesday she was the 
bearer of a mis- 
leading message, 
which caused the 
senior partner to 
wait nearly two 
hours at the rail- 
way-station for an 
old and esteemed 
customer who 
failed to turn up. 

With Thursday 
came the climax. 
It was a day of 
stifling heat, and 
Ann, alone in her 
close office, 
having for the 
moment nothing 
to do, glided from 
day-dreams into 
actual sleep. Mr. 
Stephen, peeping 
in, looked, 
snorted, and went 
in search of his 
brother. Three 
times that week had William stoutly declared, 
in the face of all argument to the contrary, 
that Ann was really a good, diligent, capable 
girl. Now he should see for himself! Mr. 
William’s office, however, was empty, and, 
after loitering about for a little while, Mr. 
Stephen returned to that of Ann. 

Miss Morrison was still slumbering peace- 
fully in her chair, but, to Mr. Stephen’s vast 
amazement, Mr. William, with an open news- 
paper in his hand, was bending over her with 
the tenderness of a mother. 

Gently he covered the girl’s face with the 
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paper, placing the ink-pot upon one corner 
to keep it in position. Then, looking up, he 
caught the stern eye of Mr. Stephen. A dull 
red mounted to his face as he murmured, 
stupidly, “ To—to—keep the flies off.” 

Mr. Stephen strode into the room. 

“T should like to know,” he thundered, 
“what this nonsense——” 

With a start Ann awoke and sat upright. 
The paper still rested upon her head, but the 
ink-pot which Mr. William had utilized as a 
paper-weight rolled to the ground and started 
a tiny black stream across the floor. 

“Ts—is—anything the matter?” she 
faltered. 

Mr. Stephen vouchsafed no other reply 








“*is ANYTHING THE MATTER?’ SHE FALTERED.” 


than an angry glare. “ William,” he said, “I 
wish to speak with you.” With that he turned 
on his heel, and William, throwing an apolo- 
getic glance towards Ann, followed meekly. 

An hour later Ann’s friend reappeared, 
with a troubled countenance. 

“T fear, Sister Ann,” said he, “ that there’s 
trouble in store for you. Do you remember 
that long specification and estimate which 
you wrote out for Mr. Stephen last Friday? 
Yes? Well, there was a dreadful mistake in 
the price named, and, unfortunately, we have 
accepted the order. Mr. Stephen says that 
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you must have copied it wrongly. There’s 
someone downstairs now about the business 
—wants to hold us to the quotation.” 

Ann’s colour rose at the prospect of war. 

“T have Mr. Stephen’s copy,” she said. 
““What’s wrong?” 

“Item three, fifteen pounds, should be 
nearer fifty-one pounds. I’m afraid you’ve 
transposed the figures somehow.” 

Ann referred to a paper which she had 
taken up. 

“‘Ttem three, best finish, fitted, fixed, 
entire satisfaction, fifteen pounds.’ There /” 

Mr. William felt a thrill of unholy joy. 
To think that Mr. Stephen could make a 
mistake—and such a mistake—like a mere 
ordinary person! Nevertheless, the situation 
was awkward. 

“If it Aad been your mistake, Sister Ann 
—though I’m glad it’s not—but if it had 
been, I thought that perhaps Mr. Carter—he 
is downstairs now—might have overlooked 
it, On your account, you know.” 

“ You might have overlooked it, perhaps,” 
said Ann, “ but no one else.” 

“T don’t see how they could help it,” said 
Mr. William, simply. 

Perhaps the implied compliment intoxi- 
cated Ann. She turned suddenly to Mr. 
William. ‘“Let’s go and see!” she said, 
excitedly, and before he had realized her 
intention she was half-way down the stairs. 
At the bottom she waited for him. 

“Mr. William,” she whispered, “lend me 
your handkerchief, quick! I’ve lost mine” ; 
and Mr. William could only give one 
astonished gasp and yield his handkerchief 
before she had disappeared into his brother’s 
roont. 

“What’s the meaning of this, Miss 
Morrison ?” demanded Mr. Stephen, as he 
caught sight of her. ‘Things have come to 
a pretty pass indeed, when you cannot be 
trusted to copy correctly a few pages of 
writing ! ” 


“T—IT’m very sorry, sir!” stammered 
Ann 

“Sorry!” Mr. Stephen fairly shouted ; 
“sorry! You’d burn the place down to 


warm your hands, and say you were sorry to 
find that I was burnt up inside it! I have 
no patience with you! I’ve put up with your 
vagaries long enough; I’ll stand them no 
longer. This—+Azs is the climax !” 

Ann played her part well. The thought 
of that bit of paper upstairs sustained her. A 
climax, indeed! Mr. Stephen should have 
one all to himself presently. She cast a 
glance of such innocent entreaty at Mr. 


Carter that that gentleman yearned to tell 
Mr. Stephen to hold his tongue. — 

Mr. William, entering the room softly, 
beheld Ann, the picture of guilty misery, 
standing before his irate brother with down- 
cast eyes and trembling lip, and making 
ample use of his handkerchief. 

“What have you to say for yourself?” 
demanded Mr. Stephen, in his very sternest 
tone. 

“* _—don’t—know—-sir,” quavered Ann. 

For a moment Mr. William was perplexed. 
Had he not seen Stephen’s paper, the evi- 
dence of his error, with his own eyes ? Then 
it suddenly flashed upon him that this brave 
child was endeavouring to save the situation 
by taking the blame upon herself. How 
splendid it was of her!° But he hoped 
that she would not tell any downright false- 
hoods. 

“ After this” —now Mr. Stephen’s tone 
was coldly righteous—“I must, of course, 
refuse to give you a reference.” 

This was going rather too far, even if Ann 
had been guilty of the carelessness imputed 
to her. By this time she had apparently 
completely broken down. Her sobs were 
piteous to hear. Mr. Carter coughed un- 
easily. 

“ Really, Mr. Brownlow,” he said, “we all 
make mistakes sometimes, you know.” 

Concerning the mistake of Brownlow 
Brothers he had been inflexible, but the 
mistake of this pretty little gir—whose white, 
dimpled chin just showed itself beneath the 
enormous handkerchief in which the rest of 
her face was for the present buried—was 
entirely a different matter ! 

Ann lowered the handkerchief and gave 
him a grateful glance. 

“T had an awful toothache that day,” she 
said, “‘and—bad news from——” 

“Toothache! Bad news!” scoffed Mr. 
Stephen, his eyes riveted upon the initials 
““W. B.” neatly embroidered in one corner 
of the handkerchief which Ann held. 

“Look here,” said Mr. Carter, suddenly, 
to Mr. Brownlow ; “suppose you send us in 
an amended quotation? Though how you 
came to sign the thing I don’t know!” 

“T was in a great hurry,” explained Mr. 
Stephen, with some heat, “and I said to 
Miss Morrison, ‘Now, can I depend upon 
the accuracy of this copy?’ and she assured 
me that she had gone through it carefully 
several times. So I signed it. And this ”— 
Mr. Stephen’s voice was tragic in its in- 
tensity—“ this is the result !” 

Mr. Carter placed his hand kindly on the 
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girl’s shoulder. “ Well, well!” said he, “say 
no more about the matter, and send me an 
amended quotation.” 

“You may go upstairs, Miss Morrison,” 
said Mr. Stephen, stiffly. 

Ann had won. Mr. William wanted to 
applaud loudly, and would have liked to 
explain to Mr. Carter that the girl had really 
not been in fault. But he suppressed the 
impulse, and relieved his feelings a little by 
opening the door for Ann with marked 
deference. 

She flew up the stairs two at a time, and 
executed a wild dance on the landing. At 
the top she met the office cleaner, carrying a 
bucket of water. “Oh, Mrs. Perkins,” cried 
the excited girl, “there’s been such fun 
downstairs !” 

“Eh?” said Mrs. Perkins; “fun? 
Where ? ” 

“Mr. Stephen ¢s such fun,” said Ann. 
“If you had only seen him!” 

“Mr. Stephen!” sniffed the old woman, 
scornfully. “Fun? He, indeed! Stopped 
one-and-six out of my money, he did, just 
because——” 

But Ann had danced out of sight, and 
Mrs. Perkins trudged on downstairs. 
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The brothers Brownlow passed her in the 
passage. 

“T tell you, William,” the elder was saying, 
“it’s impossible.” 

“ But, my dear Stephen, I saw the paper 
with my own eyes.” 

“T don’t believe it! It was something 
else. That girl is cunning enough for any- 
thing.” 

“Seeing is believing,” said Mr. William, 
confidently. “ It’s upstairs now.” 

As the two men slowly ascended the stairs 
the charwoman at the bottom eyed them 
with disfavour. “Fun!” she commented ; 
“fun!” 

Ann heard their approach. Her heart 
beat faster, her eyes sparkled with delight. 

Mr. William entered first. ‘ Miss 
Morrison,” he said, eagerly, “ where is that 
paper you showed me? Mr. Stephen won't 
believe that it was his mistake.” 

“1 haven’t got it,” said Ann. 

“Eh?” exclaimed Mr. William ; “ not got 
it?” 

Ann nodded. Mr. Stephen nodded also, 
with a sleek, “told-you-so” sort of smile 
upon his face. 

“ Where is it, then?” inquired the younger 
brother. 

“T didn’t keep it, Mr. 
William.” 

Mr. William glanced 
quickly from his 
brother’s face to the 
girl’s. 

“Then Mr. Stephen 
must take my word for 
it that I saw the 
original paper, 
and that the 
mistake was 
his.” 

The _ situation 
was puzzling, but 
Mr. William was 
determined to 
stand up for Ann 
after the gallant 
—and he did 
hope not too un- 
truthful—way in 
which she had 
managed the 
affair down- 
stairs. 

Ann addressed 
herself to Mr. 
Stephen. 

“Tt is quite 
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true, sir,” said she. 
of your estimate.” 

“Then where is my estimate ?” demanded 
Mr. Stephen. 

“T haven’t got it, sir.” 

“There! Could we have more positive 
proof of guilt? You tricked Mr. William, 
but you knew, miss, that you could not 
bamboozle me/ And you destroyed the 
papers. Miss Morrison, you can leave these 
premises at once. Inform your parents that 
you have been dismissed as a liar and a 
cheat.” 

Ann took up her hat and pinned it on. 


“TI made an exact copy 
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her mere presence had seemed to warm and 
cheer for him that gloomy room. 

He imagined her creeping away alone, to 
tell her people how she had been dismissed 
in disgrace from the place which her three 
sisters had so honourably filled. And she 
was the prettiest and sweetest of all! Her 
parents, too—whom Mr. William remembered 
to have seen when the first Miss Morrison 
was engaged—had such strict ideas ! 

Oh, why had she destroyed that paper? 
He could not understand it at all. And then 
the gross injustice which had been done! 
There was one thing which he could do to 





“MISS MORRISON, YOU CAN LEAVE THESE PREMISES AT ONCE.” 


Then, with a quiet “Good-bye” to Mr. 
William, she left the office for ever. 

Before descending the stairs, however, she 
darted to the end of the passage and snatched 
a paper from the window-ledge. 

Mr. William stood motionless, his eyes 
fixed wistfully on the vacant chair and desk, 
until he heard the clang of the front door. 
Ann Morrison had gone. 

Then Mr. William awoke from his reverie 
and turned to his brother. 

“You cad!” he said, and passed into his 
own room, slamming the door behind him. 

_ He had not been so upset about anything 
since someone—with eyes very like Ann’s— 
had passed out of his life thirty years ago. 

Now that she had gone he realized how he 
had looked every day for Ann’s coming, how 








put the matter right—only one thing—and 
that he would do. But what would Stephen 
say? Never mind. fe was not worthy of 
consideration. 

Mr. William put on his hat and went out. 

Oddly enough, he came across Ann almost 
immediately. As he turned into the High 
Street of the little market town all the clocks 
were striking five, and becoming suddenly 
aware that he had not had his usual tea he 
paused almost unconsciously outside a con- 
fectioner’s shop. And there, seated at the 
table nearest to the door, was Ann Morrison, 
calmly—could it be possible ?—helping her- 
self to strawberries and cream. 

Mr. William entered the shop, and Ann’s 
look of surprise melted into a radiant smile. 
“ Didn't I do it wel! ?” she asked, eagerly. 
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Her friend nodded emphatically. “ Yes ; 
but oh, Sister Ann, I’m so sorry it should 
have ended like that !” 

Ann was about to speak, but he rushed 
on breathlessly :— 

“When your sisters left it was different. 
But for you—as it is—I thought it would be 
so very difficult for you at home—and I— 
I want to know, Sister Ann, if you will do 
me the honour—the infinite honour—of 
becoming my wife? I—lI know there’s a 
difference in age — but I would do my 
very best to make you happy — and you 
know—don’t you, dear ?—how fond I am 
of you!” 

As Mr. William wound up his speech 
Ann’s sweet eyes had a suggestion of tears 
in them. She did not speak at once, and 
the silence was broken by a deferential voice 
at Mr. William’s elbow. 

“ What can I serve you with, sir ?” 

“Oh, go away!” said Mr. William, testily. 

But the presence remained at his side, and 
with extreme tactlessness handed him a 
menu. 

“Those, then,” 
said Mr. Wil- 
liam, absently, 
with his thumb 
on the top of 
the card. “ The 
first three items.” 

The waiter 
withdrew, to re- 
turn almost 
immediately with 
a cup of coffee, 
a cup of cocoa, 
a cup of tea, and 
three small jugs 
of cream, which 
he arranged ina 
neat row before 
Mr. William. 
This done, he 
vanished. 

Then Ann 
spoke. There 
was an odd little 
choking sound in 
her voice, and 
the words came 
slowly. 

“Mr. William,” 
she said, “ you're 
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the kindest and best—you’ve always been so 
thoughtful for me—and I ought to have told 
you before. But it was all so commonplace 
—to leave like the others and have a silver 
cake-basket—and the other way seemed so 
much ‘more fun. I was going to tell you 
to-morrow that I must leave. There’s a 
cousin of mine—we have always been great 
chums ; he has just got a post in India, and 
he has asked me to marry him, and I have 
said ‘ yes.’ You see, it’s really quite common- 
place—all but my leaving the office. I have 
always been so dull there, but to-day made 
up a little for the dulness. Before I came 
out I put that paper on Mr. Stephen’s desk, 
so he is sure to see it—and, oh, Mr. William, 
I shall always think of you.” 

“Then you can’t marry me?” said Mr. 
William, slowly. 

“Noo,” said Ann, half laughing, half 
crying ; “I’m afraid I can’t.” 

And is it possible that Mr. William, sitting 
there with the array of cups before him, gave 
a sigh—a very little sigh—of relief? 








“* THEN YOU CAN'T MARRY ME?’ SAID MR. WILLIAM, SLOWLY.” 




















Iuches and Eminence. 


By BECKLES WILLSON. 


O amplify a familiar proverb, 
the world knows little of the 
stature of its greatest men. In 
all the volumes and treatises 
which have been written and 
printed on the subject of 
anthropometry the writers built up their 
fabrics largely upon conjecture. Where are 
correct data accessible ? 

If one wishes to confirm or confound a 
theory, such as propounded by Lombroso 
that “nearly all great men are little,” where 
may one turn for reliable statistics? Not to 
memoirs, not to the biographical dictionaries. 
It is astonishing, considering the keen interest 
mankind displays in inches, but it is a fact, 
that not one biography in a hundred gives 
the exact stature of the subject of whom it 
treats, and not even in those instances in 
which it is given can it be relied upon as 
wholly and inexpugnably accurate. 

Take so glaring a case as that of Napoleon. 
Here is a personage constantly under surveil- 
lance by people struck by the one eminent 
peculiarity of his person ; yet he would be an 
ingenious inquirer who should succeed in 
reconciling the various accounts given of 
Napoleon’s stature. Bourienne, who had 
ample opportunities for observing him 
closely, says he was five feet two inches ; 
but Captain Maitland measured him on the 

sellerophon, and found his distinguished 
passenger to be five feet seven. Constant 
says five feet one and a half inches. 
Bunbury avers the height was not less than 
five feet six. The curious might naturally 
ask: What did Napoleon himself say? Did 
nobody ever ask him to step beneath a 
standard or submit his person to the tape- 
measure? Perhaps they did not dare— 
although the conqueror was by no means 
ashamed of his stature, because he, too, held 
to the theory that the greatest men are little 
men. 

At St. Helena, reviewing the achievements 
of his generals, he observes that “ Kléber had 
all the qualities and defects of a tall man.” 
In sooth, this was a favourite comment cf 
Napoleon’s. He chose short men invariably 
for difficult enterprises ; he was convinced, 
in spite of history, that Caesar and Alexander, 
as well as Frederick the Great, were men of 
diminutive stature. Nothing pleased him 
more about Montholon than that he had (to 
use Lord Rosebery’s phrase) “the com- 


placence to be shorter than himself,” 
Vol, xxviii, —27 





This theory of intellectual greatness almost 
invariably accompanying physical littleness 
has been argued at length by Lombroso and 
by Balzac, amongst a host of lesser writers. 
But the fauit with such inquirers is the fault 
we have premised—they argue inevitably in 
accordance with their predilections. Any 
great man whose height is in doubt they put 
promptly into the category of short men; 
they extend the upper boundaries of brevity 
until it reaches well past middle height ; and 
lastly, and more important still, they exclude 
as many tall men from their lists as they 
conveniently can. By such process do they 
obtain a verdict for their theory. It is indeed 
difficult to quote exact figures. The fact that 
a man is stated by his biographer to be 
“rather under” or “rather over” or of full 
middle stature means nothing at all. Heights 
vary from age to age ; they vary in different 
countries, and friends and even close relatives 
are not to be trusted. 

“We all,” wrote Mr. Havelock Ellis some 
years ago, “have different standards of height, 
and it is possible for the same person to 
be short, middle-sized, and tall for different 
observers who all knew him well at the same 
period of his life. Middle height, as judged 
by the eye, is a peculiarly uncertain quantity. 
Thus Rossetti seemed to his brother to be 
of “rather low middle stature,” to Mr. Hall 
Caine of “full middle height,” and to Mr. 
Sharp “rather over middle height.” His 
actual height was barely five feet eight inches 
(five feet seven and seven-eighth inches). 
That is to say, Rossetti was of precisely 
middle height, according to the figures we 
shall give presently. Like all other scientists, 
Mr. Ellis himself was guilty of relying too 
much upon inaccurate data, as when he 
announced Bishop Wilberforce to be five 
feet three inches. This drew down upon 
him an indignant protest from one of the 
great Bishop’s relatives against the latter 
being classed as a “dwarf.” “TI frequently 
saw the Bishop under a standard, and his exact 
height was five feet eight and a half inches.” 

As to the standard of height varying from 
age to age, Thomas Love Peacock would 
have it that we moderns had degenerated. 
Most of us cannot agree with him. Chaucer 
may well have been of middle height ; when 
Mr. Troutbeck examined Chaucer's skele- 
ton at the digging of Browning’s grave he 
calculated that Chaucer’s height was five feet 
six inches, 
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Leaving, however, the dead worthies to 
sleep in their graves, let us turn to the 
eminent individuals of our own day. In 
this field of inquiry we would walk with 
little more security if we had not taken 
peculiar precautions against error. Is it not 
odd that nobody seeking after anthropo- 


metrical truth has hit upon the expedient of 


going straight to the great men themselves 
and asking them point-blank for a correct 
measurement of their persons? Nothing 
could be simpler ; it is far better than beating 
about the bush—better than even relying 
upon the best ocular or second-hand 
evidence. That, then, is what the present 
writer has done, and is thus enabled to 
present herewith figures accompanied by a 
novel form of diagram which makes them 
easy of comparison at a glance, and which 
may prove of some value te biographers 
and anthropologists, as well as a present 
source of edification to the admirers of the 
celebrities of the hour. 

Naturally there was no guarantee that such 
an inquiry would be answered ; but, barring 
a few exceptions, the persons addressed, 
from His Majesty and the Prince of Wales 
downward, recognising that any scientific 
deductions hereafter to be made must be 
based on fact and not on guess-work, have 
courteously complied with our request. 

What is genius? If it be eminence 
in its highest form, an extraordinary facility 
in doing a thing extremely well, surely 
in our first group, that of hereditary 
rulers, there are some who unquestionably 
exhibit a genius for kingship. Take His 
Majesty Edward VII., whom no less a 


personage than the American Secretary of 


State has alluded to as “one of the ablest 
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men of his time ”—could any reader of this 
article say, off-hand, what is His Majesty’s 
stature? For every one who blundered 
above the mark, there would be perhaps fifty 
who would blunder below it. The greatest 
admirers of Napoleon, Wellington, and 
Nelson always made them shorter than they 
really were. As one writer puts it, “Men 
are wont to belittle the physical height of 
the man of genius in order to emphasize 
his intellectual stature.” We see this as 
far back as Homer ; is not Ulysses himself 
“shorter by a head than Agamemnon son of 
Atreus”? 

In reply to our letter, His Majesty’s 
secretary, Lord Knollys, writes from Windsor 
Castle to say that His Majesty’s height is five 
feet eight and a half inches. This points to 
a remarkable fact. The Anthropometric 
Committee of the British Association has 
succeeded in ascertaining the stature of the 
inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Of King Edward’s male adult subjects 
the average is found to work out at 67°66 
inches, while we are told that “the mean (ze., 
the most frequent height) is five feet seven 
and seven-eighths of an inch, the profes- 
sional and commercial classes having a mean 
height about two to three inches over this 
and the labouring classes about an inch or 
two below. Racially both the Scotch and the 
Irish are somewhat taller than the English 
and the Welsh shorter.” 

The meaning of these figures is that King 
Edward represents in his own person, when a 
deduction of five-eighths of an inch is made 
for boots, what may be described as the 
standard British stature. His Majesty thus 
becomes, in yet another sense, the pattern 
Englishman of his time. The Emperor 
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William falls slightly below his Royal uncle’s, 
but not below the average German, height. 
Of the elected rulers, President Loubet, who 
appears in the final group, also, curiously 
enough, represents the French average, which 
is five feet six. On the other hand, we find 
the Emperor of Japan to be far above the 
national standard of height. “His Majesty 
is,” writes the Japanese Ambassador, “a tall 
man for a Japanese—five feet six inches.” 
This is corroborated by those who have met 
the Mikado personally, as Mr. Arthur Didsy 
and Mr. Douglas Sladen, who both write 
to us placing His Majesty’s stature at five feet 
six inches. 

Few will be surprised to learn that King 
Leopold is the tallest monarch in Christen- 
dom ; but even if he boasted the six feet six 
inches bestowed on him by his countrymen he 


There is nothing to show that in exceptional 
cases the reverse process may not occur, and 
Mr. Marcus Stone, R.A., who has, by the 
way, devoted a great deal of study and 
observation to this matter of stature in 
relation to intellectual ability, thinks it has 
occurred with him — his height having 
sensibly increased long after maturity. But 
there will be hardly any real surprises in this 
political list. Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man_ may be interested to know that his 
height is the same as that of Edmund 
Burke and Oliver Cromwell, while Mr. 
Asquith has precisely the stature of W. E. 
Gladstone, who was nearly always taken 
by those who had never seen him, or 
seen him only on the public platform, 
for a tall man. Mr. Morley is of the same 
height as Lord Beaconsfield, Dickens, and 
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Lord Recsbep. . ; M 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. 
would still be dwarfed in comparison with 
Peter the Great, whose stature is punctiliously 
given by Russian historians as six feet eight 
and a half inches. The distinction of being 
the shortest monarch belongs surely to King 
Victor Emmanuel, who is, however, erect and 
dignified in bearing. 

Turning to British statesmen, not everyone 
will be prepared to learn that the Duke of 
Devonshire is a taller man than Mr. Balfour 
or Mr. Austen Chamberlain. Even the Duke 
is not quite certain about it, although the 
fact has been well attested at St. Stephen’s. 
“T believe,” writes his Grace, “that my 
height as a young man was six feet one inch ; 
but I cannot say what it is at present.” 

As we shall see, it is by no means unusual 
for a man to lose half an inch and more 
after the age of fifty, owing to the shrinking 
of the intervertebral cartilages of the spine. 


r. Asquith. Sir H. 
M 


Campbell. Bannerman. 
Mr. J. Morley. 


A. J. Balfour. 


Mr. J , 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain. The Duke of Devonshire. 


Lord Lytton, while Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
has for inch-fellows Jeffrey, Sir A. Cockburn, 
and John Wesley. 

From politicians we pass to soldiers. Here 
we surely have a surprise. Most of us are 
prepared to hear that Lord Kitchener is of 
the same height as Abraham Lincoln, but 
how many would have said that only half an 
inch separates the height of Lord Roberts 
from that of Wellington? Soldiers and the 
populace generally talk of his lordship as if 
he were an extremely diminutive person, 
when, as a matter of fact, attested in writing 
by the hero of Kandahar himself, he is as 
lofty in stature as Alexander the Great, and 
taller than Nelson, Blake, Warren Hastings, 
Marshal Luxembourg, and Sydney Smith, 
who are not commonly referred to as short 
men. Earl Roberts is half an inch taller 
than General Sir John French, 
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General French Lord Roberts. 


Turning to divines, we do not, with the 


exception of His Grace the Archbishop of 


York, encounter any conspicuously short 
men. Canon Scott-Holland tops those given 
in our chart, although there are one or two 
distinguished six-footers. Yet as a rule in 
the Church we find the example of the 
Primate, in pausing at just over middle 
height, the one most generally followed by 
the clergy. The Bishop of Stepney is five 
feet nine and a half inches. 

The Law next claims our attention. No 
one will deny that the Lord Chancellor some- 
what strengthens the case for the short men, 
but, on the other hand, the Lord Chief 
. Justice weakens it, as does also the Solicitor- 
General, Sir Edward Carson, a six-footer. 

Science, philosophy, and invention cer- 
tainly claim as their most distinguished 
exponents more tall than short men. To 
Darwin, Humboldt, Helmholtz, Arago, Volta, 
Metsche, Schopenhauer, Condorcet, Boyle, 





Sir Evelyn Wood 





Lord Wolseley. General Baden-Powell. Lord Kitchener. 


Trevitheck, and .Lavoisier may be added 
to-day Marconi, Lodge, Lister, Crookes, and 
Reay. Lord Avebury is over middle height, 
and even Lord Kelvin was much taller in 
early life. On this point Sir William Crookes 
writes: “I have always been under the 
impression that I was five feet nine inches 
in height, but on measuring again yester- 
day I find I am half an inch less. I have 
not been measured for many years, and 
probably as age has come on my height 
has shrunk a fraction of an inch. This is 
not at all uncommon.” Similarly Mr. 
Justice Grantham writes, and Mr. Leader, 
R.A., also remarks: “ My height is five feet 
ten inches ; it was one inch more thirty years 
ago.” This shrinkage of the cartilage also 
occurs during the day. Everyone knows that 
a man or woman is taller in the morning 
than at night, or taller after resting than after 
protracted exertion 

In literature tall men—even unusually tall 
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Canon Scott-Hotland. Bishop of London. Canon Wilberforce. Archbishop of Canterbury. Rev. R. J. Campbell. Archbishop of York. 
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and Thackeray 6R/o= 
were each six 
feet four 
inches. Scott, 
Whitman, and 
Tennyson 
were six feet. 
Carlyle, Leigh 
Hunt,Southey, 
and Shelley 
were five feet 
eleven inches. 
Goethe, Burns, 

















Dumas, Long- 
fellow, and 
Marryat were five feet ten. We have 
already seen that Dickens, Beaconsfield, and 
Lytton, though not tall, were five feet nine 
inches. Byron was five feet eight and a half 
inches. 

To-day we have few such intellectual giants, 
and of those we have it must be admitted 
the larger proportion is short. Mr. Swin- 
burne is, perhaps, our shortest, but the Poet 
Laureate runs’ him close. Of lesser writers 
Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne with six feet four inches 
is said to be the tallest British author; Mr. 
Bloundelle-Burton is also well above the 
stature of one of our most popular novelists, 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 

In art, who was the most distinguished 
British painter of the last half century ? 
Was it not the six-footer, Millais? An 
undue proportion of the members of the 
Royal Academy are very tall men. Sir 
Ernest Waterlow is six feet two, Mr. 


Lord Alverstone. Mr. Justice Grantham, 





Mr. Justice Darling. Mr. Justice Wright. Lord Halsbury. 


Dicksee is six feet one, while Mr. Sargent 
and Mr. Jackson are six feet. And it is 
a six-footer, Mr. Marcus Stone, who has 
constituted himself, out of his considerable 
knowledge of the subject, a pronounced 
opponent of the short genius theory. Not 
only does he assert it to be untrue that most 
men of genius are diminutive, but maintains 
that a majority of England’s great men are 
of lofty stature. 

““We do not know Shakespeare’s height,” 
remarked Mr. Stone, “but I assume it to 
have been at least six feet.” The famous 
painter continued: “I must first explain 
what I mean by genius and greatness. We 
call military men and politicians great, but in 
my opinion they possess quite a second-rate 
ability in comparison with the creative order 
of intellect, and my inquiries and personal 
observation have confirmed me in the belief 
that, so far from genius being usually short, 
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Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 


Mr. Alfred Austin 
Mr. J. M. Barrie r. Thomas Henly 


the rule is just the other way. Who was the 
greatest painter of the Victorian era? Millais. 
Who was its greatest poet? Tennyson. Its 
greatest thinkers? Carlyle, Darwin, and 
Ruskin. Its greatest novelist? ‘Thackeray. 
Then look at Charles Reade—over six feet— 
at Leech, Trollope, Hans Andersen, ‘Thomas 
Arnold, Wordsworth, and Emerson.” This 
list, together with those previously given, is 
certainly an imposing one, but it can be made 
longer still if we take in a wider purview 
Mr. Stone referred to Scott, who was of the 
stature of the author of ‘‘ Sherlock Holmes,” 
and to Johnson. He might also have 
added amongst his tall men of genius of 
past times—George Washington, six feet three 
inches ; George Borrow, six feet two inches ; 
Sir Walter Raleigh, six feet ; Sir R. Burton, 
six feet ; Cobbett, six feet ; Walt Whitman, 
six feet ; Lord Brougham, Audabon, Bunyan, 
Clive, Bismarck, Froude, J. P. Richter, Sheri- 





r. Hall Caine. r. L. Zangwill. 
Mr. M 





Sir A. Conan sail 


A. WP Pale r. Anthony He ope. 


dan, Puvis de Chavannes, Corot, Delacroix, 
Lessing, Tourgeneff, Poussin, Huxley, James, 
Thomson, A. de Musset, Sterne, Schiller, 
Romilly, Smollett, Moltke, Mirabeau, Lamar- 
tine, Gounod, and Millet—these are but a 
few of the tall men, and these are names of 
the first order. 

Of our sculptors, we may note that men 
of middle height are in the ascendant, 
although Mr. Alfred Gilbert, R.A. (who 
does not figure in the chart), is rather below 
the medium. Mr. George Frampton, R.A., 
gives his stature as five feet eight and a half 
inches. 

The stage is well known to increase to a 
startling degree the deceptiveness of stature. 
Tall men look short; short men appear 
long. Most theatre-goers would be apt to 
give Sir Henry Irving credit for six feet ; he 
is in reality two inches below that altitude. 
On the other hand, no one, we feel assured, 
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Mr. Edmund Payne. Mr. G. Grossmith. Mr. Lewis Waller. 
Mr. John Hare. Mr. Martin Harvey Mr. Cyril Maude. 
would guess that the popular actor-manager 
of St. James’s Theatre was the taller; yet here 
is the solemn asseveration over his signature: 
“Five feet eleven inches.—George Alexander.” 
Mr. Hare, short as he is, is yet taller than 
the celebrated David Garrick, and Mr. Cyril 
Maude, although over middle height, was not 
debarred—thanks to the illusion of the stage 
from enacting the 7é/e of that diminutive 
hero, the Little Minister. Mr. Seymour 
Hicks’s height is five feet eight inches. Mr. 
Martin Harvey is usually thought to be of 
physical brevity. He writes: “I regret to 
say that (in view of the association of genius 
with diminutive stature) my height is 
five feet seven and a half inches.” Mr. 
Weedon Grossmith writes: “I have been 
measured again after ten years and am still 
five feet four inches. I have not grown. As 
showing what the bootmakers can do, in 
boots I am five feet five and a half inches.” 
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Mr. A. Bourchier. Mr. George een 
Mr. Fred Terry is six feet in his socks ; Mr. 
H. A. Lytton is five feet six inches ; while 
Mr. Walter Passmore is five feet four inches. 
Mr. Wilson Barrett’s stature is five feet eight 
inches. The height of Mr. W. S. Penley is 
five feet three inches. Mr. Edward Terry is 
five feet nine inches. Amongst dramatists, 
many, even amongst their acquaintances, will 
learn for the first time that Mr. Pinero is so 
much taller than Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, 
who writes to say that he is “ five feet five 
and a half inches high, and five feet five 
inches without shoes.” Mr. W. S. Gilbert is, 
we all know, well over six feet. 

Over the musicians and singers Sir 
Edward Elgar claims pre-eminence in inches. 
The rest are generally below middle height. 
Dr. Cowen is five feet seven and three- 
quarter inches, Mr. Walter Slaughter is five 
feet seven and a half inches, while Mr. 
Edward German is only five feet three inches. 
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R. Abel. Mr. P. F. Warner. Mr.-0. B 
Hon. F. 8. Jackson. 

In a nation where stature is above the 
common run of mankind, and which is much 
given to athletics, we should expect to find 
physical loftiness in conjunction with excep- 
tional athletic prowess. And taking the 
national game by way of illustration we find 
that the majority of eminent cricketers are 
tall men, and the redoubtable Gunn, who is 
not given in the accompanying chart, might 
almost be bracketed with Tunnicliffe. Even 
Prince Ranjit-Sinhji is all but a six-footer. 

We cannot do better than present as the 
final one in our series of charts a group of 
some half-a-dozen men—menof marked ability 
—‘“men of the moment,” who have 
achieved undeniable success in their different 
walks of life. The insight and initiative of 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales were shown 
in his famous Guildhall speech, which may 
mark the beginning of a new epoch in 
British commercial annals. Sir Arthur 
Bigge writes 


Fry. Mr. A. Maclaren. 
Prince Ranjit-Sinhji. 





Mr. W. G. Grace. J. Tunnicliffe. 


T. Hayward. 


Lord Hawke. 


sents the average height of the native 
population, which is believed to be a 
fraction more than rules in this country. 
Both our great pro-consuls are tall men— 
Lord Milner being, in his boots, close upon 
six feet. Lord Curzon writes : “ My height is 
six feet one inch in boots, and a little 
less without.” Two popular millionaire 
philanthropists are represented in Sir Thomas 
Lipton and Mr. Andrew Carnegie—one tall 
and the other short ; and, indeed, this pair, 
happening at the conclusion of our list of 
celebrities, represent also what we may take 
to be the truth of this question of stature. 
Eminence—v.e., great talents, great capacity 

is found oftenest in both abnormal ex- 
tremes, and this is the conclusion reached 
by Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, by L. Von Ranke, 
and more recently by Mr. Havelock Ellis. 
Both giants and dwarfs are most frequently 
abnormal in intellect and character. But 
the normal 
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form us that 

H.R.H. is 

“five feet eight 
inches in his 
boots.” Curi- 
ously enough, 
like the rulers 
of England, 
France, Ger- 
many, and 
Russia, the 
President of 
the United 
States of Ame- 
rica also repre- 
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mal height 
and if he 
does not ac- 
complish _re- 
volutions in 
politics, war- 
fare, and art 
he at least 
achieves what 
genius too 
often misses, 
the prize of 
personal hap- 
piness and 
the virtue of 


good citizen- 
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Some Reminiscences of Antoinette Sterling. 


By MALCOLM STERLING MACKINLAY. 


PN the following article I pro- 
pose to deal only with the 
earlier years of my mother’s 
career, and to recount some 
episodes of her life which are 
probably quite unknown to all 
save those who enjoyed her more intimate 
friendship. Many of the reminiscences I am 
enabled to give in my mother’s own words 
from the journals and other writings which 
remain. ‘This is especially interesting in the 
portions dealing with Brahms, Jean Ingelow, 
Dinah Muloch, Noel Paton, Blackie, and 
others, of whom my mother 
has drawn a singularly 
vivid word-picture. 

Her birthplace was Ster- 
lingville, New York State, 
“a place filled with pine 
trees and spruce trees,” so 
my mother described it, 
“and tall, slender beeches 
trying to reach up to 
heaven; great big oaks, 
more earthly, with their 
strong roots digging down 
deep in Mother Earth’s 
warm lap; pungent hem- 
lock, and winter - greens, 
and snow and ice, and 
cold —cold which could 
hardly be measured by a 
thermometer ; snow, so 
deep that we were often 
imprisoned until the old 
Irishman came in the 
morning to make the fires. 
More than once he came 
with toes frozen so entirely that they had 
to be cut off, or more probably sawn off in 
those days, when health was so rampant that 
no doctor could live in Sterlingville for lack 
of disease. 

“Tn all my days until I was eleven years old 
there were but two deaths there: one was a 
man struck by lightning, while the other, 
after his Christmas dinner, fell into the big 
wheel belonging to one of the large blast 
furnaces owned by my father, where I used 
to revel in seeing the red liquid iron pouring 
into beds of sand in long bars, to be made 
into all sorts of things.” 

My mother was brought up very strictly in 
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many ways; her father would not allow a 
card in the house, as he thought that anyone 
who did such a sinful and terrible thing as to 
play cards would be condemned to eternal 
damnation. He even thought professional 
singing one of the most terrible crimes that 
could be committed. What would his feel- 
ings have been could he have! known that 
after his death his youngest daughter was to 
follow such a career? Wine and beer were 
never to be seen at his table, and although a 
little brandy was kept in his house it was 
only to be used medicinally, and then in the 
most dire necessity ; it was 
locked in a dark cupboard 
and regarded by the chil- 
dren with a_ mysterious 
dread, as if it had been an 
evil spirit. 

My mother never tasted 
intoxicating drink till she 
came to England, and then 
only occasionally — at 
birthdays, Christmas, or 
other times when it seemed 
disagreeable to refuse. 

“At last there came a 
time when I made up my 
mind that I would never 
touch another drop, and 
that resolution was the 
same thing to me, with 
my Puritanical training, as 
taking the pledge. I had 
a friend, a gifted woman, to 
whom strong drink was a 
snare, and for her sake I 
became a total abstainer on 
her promising to become one at the same 
time.” 

It was not, however, until many years 
afterwards that my mother actually signed 
the pledge ata Band of Hope meeting in 
Exeter Hall. 

“T felt in my heart that I must go to that 
meeting, although I had not been invited. 
When I entered the hall there was a burst of 
applause and welcome from the people, and 
later I learned the reason of the excitement. 
Two of the principal speakers had disap- 
pointed them, and the committee just felt 
that they must leave the meeting to God and 
He would provide for it. I sang or spoke 
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just as I felt led during the meeting ; and 
afterwards when asked to sign the pledge, 
because it would be such an encouragement 
to the children, I gladly did so, though I 
was just as much pledged before in my 
heart.” 

When my mother .was sixteen an event 
happened which changed the whole course 
of her life. Her father had up to that time 
been an immensely wealthy man, owning 
limitless iron ore and vast tracts of land, 
with three villages named after him 
Sterlingville, Sterlingberg, and Sterlingbush 

and seven blast furnaces. Suddenly, 
without warning, the tariff on imported 
iron was removed and 
the American market 
flooded with English 
iron at a far cheaper rate 
than Jim Sterling, with 
his furnaces burning coke 
instead of coal, could 
produce. His ruin 
quickly followed on this, 
and within a very few 
months his death took 
place. Had all this never 
happened my _ mother 
would have remained at 
home, and probably have 
never done any more 
music than she had been 
learning hitherto from 
Miss Anna Sykes, at the 
Clinton Seminary. As 
it was, the family were 
thrown upon their own 
resources, and little 
“Nettie” Sterling took 
a post down South, on 
a plantation in Missis- 
sippi, as teacher of singing. While stay- 
ing there the bitter hostile feeling against 
the Northerners became so pronounced as 
to render her position intolerable. A long 
arrear of salary due to her could not be 
obtained, and passports were denied ; but, 
nothing daunted, my mother resolved to 
return to civilization and her friends, or 
perish in the attempt. On a dark, rainy 
night, in company with a young Northern 
woman, a teacher also, on a neighbouring 
plantation, she bade adieu to the Sunny 
South. Assisted by the loyal blacks they 
travelled by night through swamps and by- 
ways, enduring exposure and danger, and, 
after hair-breadth escapes innumerable, at 
last found themselves back among their 
friends in the North, safe and sound, 
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My mother now determined to study 
singing in earnest, and, having been provided 
by friends with the necessary money, went to 
a fine old Italian maestro, Bassini, and then, 
after some time, on to New York, to a well- 
known Spanish professor, Abeila, husband of 
the famous Greek contralto, D’Angri. 

While pursuing her studies here, Miss 
Antoinette Sterling was engaged at a salary of 
fifteen hundred dollars a year to sing at Dr. 
Adam’s church. This famous Presbyterian 
church was one of the largest in the city, and 
had a congregation which represented about 
a quarter of the wealth of New York. At 
this time “ Women’s Rights ” were beginning 
to be discussed, and 
Emily Faithfull came to 
New York to hold a big 
meeting at Steinway Hall 
on the question. The 
hall was perfectly cram- 
med, and, among others, 
Miss Sterling attended, 
though not in any very 
serious spirit, being just 
a young student, and 
knowing nothing about 
the big questions of the 
day. After the debate 
had taken place and the 
conclusion arrived at 
that woman was far more 
than man’s equal, in 
spite of his cowardly 
attempts to crush her, 
Miss Sterling was called 
upon to give a song. By 
a strange fluke, almost 
without thinking, and 
certainly without any idea 
of perpetrating a practical 
joke, the singer got up and gave “A Man’s a 
Man for a’ That.” The audience went wild, 
cheered, clapped, and stamped their feet, but 
laughed most of all, and but for her obvious 
youth and inexperience would have never 
been convinced that it was not an intentional 
hit at the “ Woman’s Rights ” question. 

My mother had during this stay in New 
York a wonderful experience in connection 
with the funeral of Horace Greeley. The 
streets of the city were impassable from the 
crowd which had gathered together from all 
parts to pay honour to the memory of on 
of America’s greatest men. 

“I happened to be passing in the vicinity, 
when a man suddenly came up and said: 
‘You must come and sing!’ He wedged 
his way with me through the living wall, 
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went somewhere for the music, and took me 
up above the gallery to the organ loft, which 
was very high and situated by itself. Miss 
Kellogg had just finished singing, ‘I Know 
That My Redeemer Liveth.’ Some of the 
most prominent men of America carried the 
coffin. Just as they lifted it, and were 
starting down the aisle, there came a voice 
from far up in the church, the singer almost 
invisible, ‘Beyond the smiling and the 
weeping.” ‘The bearers stood motionless 
during the song. The song ceased, still they 
and all around them stood motionless ; one 
might have heard a pin drop. Then, after 
a long pause, the voice recommenced, and 
sang the song all through again. People 
wept and women fainted, so truly thrilling 
and tragic was the whole scene. In my 
youthfulness I could not 
see anything in it so mar- 
vellous, but now I see it 
was the psalm of Dr. Bonar, 
‘Beyond the smiling, and 
the weeping,’ set by Zundel, 
which exactly fitted Horace 
Greeley’s life, and passing 
into the Beyond.” 

On coming to Europe 
my mother at once placed 
herself under the instruc- 
tion of the world - famous 
maestro, Signor Manuel 
Garcia, the teacher of Jenny 
Lind, who has just recently 
entered on his hundredth 
year. Uptothis time my 
mother had been using the 
full extent of her voice, 
her range being from the 
D below middle C to the top C sharp, a 
range of three octaves, singing, in fact, both 
the soprano and contralto arias from opera 
and oratorio. Signor Garcia, however, ad- 
vised her strongly to abandon her higher 
notes, and confine herself to genuine con- 
tralto music—advice which his pupil followed 
from that time. 

From Signor Garcia my mother went to 
Baden-Baden to his sister, Pauline Viardot 
Garcia, who had by this time retired from a 
brilliant career on the operatic stage. 
“Mme. Viardot had a lovely concert-hall 
built at the back of the Opera House—a 
small square building capable of holding 
about a hundred people, in addition to a 
small orchestra, a stage, and an ante-room. 
Here Madame used to give very select 
concerts, to which were invited celebrities 
from every land, representatives of the 
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various branches of art and science, poets, 
painters, diplomatists—in fact, everyone of 
renown. QOn one occasion when I sang I 
remember the old Emperor of Germany was 
present, and I had the honour of being 


presented. 
“When I was staying in Baden-Baden I 
saw Brahms a good deal. For Mme. 


Viardot’s birthday Brahms, who looked then 
a boy—rather short and thick, with a full, 
round face, and fair, yellowish hair—wrote a 
small chorus for women’s voices. The re- 
hearsals all took place at my rooms and Herr 
Brahms came to conduct them. At five 
o'clock on the birthday morning Herr 
Brahms and the pupils went quietly up 
through the grassy fields to Madame’s house 
and, under her window, gave the serenade. 
Mme. Viardot came down 
from her room delighted, 
and each student threw 
her a bouquet, a stipulated 
price having been given 
for each of the bunches of 
flowers, so that none should 
be more gorgeous than 
another. 

“T remember, too, how 
Herr Brahms came to see 
me, and accompanied while 
I ran through some of his 
songs with him. He was 
very anxious for me to sing 
them, but I saw that they 
did not suit me at all, and 
so had to refuse his re- 
quest. One song especially 
‘Siui Bestia, was like a duet, being 

written very low in the first 
part and very high in the second part ; and, 
what is more, I told him so.” 

From Mme. Viardot, Miss Antoinette 
Sterling went on to another of Signor 
Garcia’s pupils, this time Mme. Marchesi, 
at the Cologne Conservatoire. 

“The principal of the Conservatoire was 
Ferdinand Hiller, a most wonderful man, 
who was absolutely worshipped by all the 
people around Cologne. On one occasion I 
went to a big Rhenish festival with Hiller 
and his daughter, and it opened my eyes to 
his popularity. When he reached the station 
we found it crowded with people who had 
come to welcome him. Nor was this all, for, 
when we got into the carriage to drive off, the 
people in their excitement took the horses 
from the carriage and drew it through the 
streets to the concert themselves. There 
was a great actress engaged to recite at the 
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concert, and Herr Hiller improvised to her 
recitation.” 

When my mother was staying at the Con- 
servatoire the Queen of Prussia and the 
Crown Prince came to one of the concerts. 
My mother was down to sing early in the 
programme and gave an aria of Rossini’s, 
making such a furore with it that the whole 
concert was broken up, much to the disgust 
of the other students, who were hoping to 
have the honour of performing before the 
Royal audience. At the end of Miss Ster- 
ling’s song the Prince cried out “ Magnifique ! 
magnifique !” being quite carried away with 
her voice. After singing, my mother had the 
honour of a long conversation with the 
Queen, who expressed great surprise on 
being told that the singer was not a German. 

At last my mother felt she ought to end her 
studies in Europe, so she 
bade farewell to Mme. 
Marchesi, and returned to 
New York. Shortly after 
her return Henry Ward 
Beecher engaged her to 
sing regularly at his church. 
He was an immense ad- 
mirer, and used to feel so 
overcome when my mother 
sang “ Rest in the Lord” 
that he had at last to forbid 
the song being given any 
more, as he was so affected 
by it that he could not 
preach afterwards. 

“Henry Ward Beecher 
was a very powerful and 
eloquent, if somewhat 
eccentric, preacher. On 
one occasion I remember 
that he started his sermon by saying, ‘ It’s 
damned hot today.’ Having at once caught 
the attention of all by these words, he went 
on to say that as he was coming into church 
before the service he heard one of the 
congregation make this remark. After this 
explanation he proceeded to give one of his 
very best sermons, entirely extempore, yet 
without any stumbling or signs of hesitation. 
On another Sunday he brought a very vivid 
home truth to the hearts of his congregation. 
‘Supposing that any of you young men who 
are here this morning were going to be at 
home in the bosom of your family all day, 
and in the evening were going out to a 
splendid party where you would meet a lot 
of pretty girls. And suppose someone were 
to bring you a buttonhole of lovely flowers 
and make you promise only to wear it once. 
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Now, would you wear that buttonhole at 
home, and delight your mother and sisters, 
who do so much te make you happy, or 
would you wear it at the party, where you 
were going to meet all the pretty girls ?’” 

Miss Sterling used to sing from the gallery 
in the church and complained of its being 
draughty. Mr. Beecher told her that he did 
not think anything could be done, but would 
try. Next Sunday at her seat was a sort of 
little throne, with a canopy hanging round it, 
so that she would never more be troubled. 
This at once became known as the “ Jewel 
Box,” and was called by that name as long as 
it remained there. When my mother left to 
go to England, Beecher always had that chair 
kept vacant, and told a friend that he lost a 
certain inspiration after she had quitted her 
accustomed place in the church. 

About this time Rubin- 
stein went over to visit 
America, and when he 
reached New York my 
mother was taken to one 
of his concerts by a Mrs. 
Pearsall. This lady was a 
friend of Rubinstein, and 
at the end of the recital 
took him back with them 
to supper. “After Rubin- 
stein had eaten I don’t 
know how many plates of 
raw oysters and smoked 
countless cigarettes, he 
asked me to sing, and 
accompanied me. He 
stopped after the song, 
looked at me, and said, 
‘Sie haben nie geliebt’ 
(‘You have never loved’), 
adding that I had no heart. I shall never 
forget his playing. Liszt was tremendous, 
wild, passionate, but not so single-minded 
as Rubinstein. Zere was a giant, a monu- 
mental soul carved out of granite. He was 
a great, all-round man, lofty and powerful. 
He had something to say to the world, and 
he said it in music. But he was not 
exclusively a musician —he was educated, 
cultivated, and well read.” 

Soon my mother decided to leave her 
native land and cross the ocean once more 
to London to see what name she could make 
for herself there ; and in 1873 arrived in 
England, making her début at Riviere’s 
Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden, on 
November 5th, under the conductorship of 
Sir Julius Benedict, with the Slumber Song 
from Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, and “The 
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Three Fishers.” The excitement was intense, 
and in that one night her position was made. 
Miss Antoinette Sterling was at once engaged 
for all the remaining Promenade Concerts of 
the season, and in the following spring made 
her first appearance at the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Monday and Saturday Pops, etc., 
and at Messrs. Boosey’s Ballad Concerts, 
singing afterwards at every single concert 
given by them for the next twenty years ; 
while on the 8th of April Miss Sterling 
appeared before Queen Victoria at Osborne 
in honour of Prince Leopold’s birthday. 
Miss Sterling sang Schubert’s “ Doppel- 
ganger,” “The Three Fishers,” and “ Don’t 
be Sorrowful,” while the other artists appear- 
ing were Mr. Cusins and Herr Ludwig 
Strauss. The story of her appearing in high- 
neck dress, by special permission of the 
Queen, because of her 
Quaker principles, is too 
well known to be repeated 
here. My mother was 
always devoted to the 
Scotch. One of her oldest 
and most intimate friends 
was George MacDonald, 
and it was he who gave 
her away at the Savoy 
Chapel when, on Easter 
Sunday, 1875, she was mar- 
ried to John MacKinlay, 
himself a Scotch-American. 

“My first meeting with 
George MacDonald, that 
apostle of love, of poetry, 
of kindness, and of noble- 
ness, was when he came 
to New York on _ tour. 
He was lecturing one night 
on Robert Burns at the Y.M.C.A. Hall. 
I was always a devotee of ‘ Robbie Burns’ 
and of George MacDonald’s books, so with 
a friend I went to the hall through a 
heavy rainstorm. We sat entranced during 
the lecture. Suddenly a_ stranger inter- 
rupted the speaker by calling out, ‘ No 
lecture upon Burns could be perfect with- 
out the voice of one of his most enthu- 
siastic followers and greatest exponents— 
Miss Antoinette Sterling.’ I had thought 
at first that Mr. MacDonald had brought a 
protégée to introduce to the American public, 
and was simply horror-struck to hear my 
own name. The three thousand or more 
people burst into tumultuous applause, 
while I sat immovable, full of confusion 
amid the calls. But the public will was 
so strong, and the calls were so loud and 
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unintermitting, that Mr. MacDonald was 
obliged to stand still, supposing, of course, 
that the scene had been arranged and that I 
was a young singer wanting an appearance. 
At last someone came and literally pulled 
me up to the platform before I recovered my 
self-possession, and there I stood quite 
stupefied by the rush and din. Amid cries 
for ‘A Man’s a Man’ I jumped out into the 
open sea of music, and with no idea of 
absolute pitch I began, half dazed, in the 
middle of the first verse. The crowd grew 
more boisterous than ever, and my mind at 
once got into greater confusion. I went on 
to the second verse, but suddenly came to a 
barren place, all words disappearing, as I 
had never before sung it without music or 
words. ‘Then sounded in my ear from close 
behind the soft, rich voice of George 
MacDonald — ‘Gie fules 
their silks and knaves their 
wine.’ It was like giving 
a toboggan a little push 
down the hill. It started 
the wheels of memory, and 
like a hidden mental 
phonograph the machinery 
worked. I somehow got 
through it, and amid thun- 
ders of applause went back 
to my seat. 

“This first meeting was 
the prelude to a_ long 
friendship. I never but 
once, that I can remember, 
ever met dear George 
MacDonald but he would 
whisper, ‘ Caller Herrin’, 
Nette,’ and I sang it always, 
with or without accompani- 
ment, much to his satisfaction and delight.” 

“Caller Herrin’” was always one of my 
mother’s favourite songs, and _ particularly 
appealed to all the Scotch who heard her 
sing it. Dr. Wilson, a magnificent old 
Scotchman, with whom my mother and father 
used to spend every Sunday afternoon regu- 
larly for fifteen years when in London, being 
looked upon by him as members of the family, 
wrote on first hearing her sing “Caller 
Herrin’”: “I have never been so aroused 
by song all my life before to-night. You 
carried me back, as if by an electric shock. to 
my student days in Edinburgh, when I was 
a lad of eighteen, and brought those fine 
Musselburgh fishwomen before me with their 
creels in the streets calling out at eleven 
o’clock at night just as vividly as when I was 
close by them.” 
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At Edinburgh it was that my mother first 
made the acquaintance of these fishwives, 
and actually heard them calling out their 
“Caller Herrin’.” “ Mr. William Nelson, the 
publisher, another grand specimen of a 
Scotchman, brought two of the fishwives up 
to Salisbury Green, where I was staying with 
his family, and he asked them to sing ‘ Caller 
Herrin’ to Miss Sterling. At first they were 
so scared and so shy that they could not even 
speak, and so I sang it to them first. The 
dowry of these fishwomen is in their won- 
derful petticoats. Sometimes they will wear 
as many as a dozen, especially upon their 
marriage day.” 

Another Edinburgh friend was Sir Noel 
Paton, the painter, whom my mother used 
often to visit in his studio when on tour in 
Scotland. This is her description of him :— 

“ There, standing in front 
of his painting, I saw the 
most magnificent type of 
Scotchman, a Michael 
Angelo model he might 
have been, his face sug- 
gesting that of the beloved 
George MacDonald. He 
looks like one of the great 
paintings of the prophets 
and heroes. Such a head ; 
such a front. A glory of 
greyish hair with the 
Scotch crinkly waves, and 
beard long and heavy, 
curly and thick ; massive 
shoulders, magnificent 
eyes, and pose, grand in 
stature, noble from head 
to foot, and a heart to 
match, 

“Another wonderful association with 
Edinburgh is dear, strange, wonderful 
Professor Blackie, just an outcome of 
Scotland, and just like a bit of wild, strange, 
beautiful mountain scenery with rushing 
waters, and quiet lakes, unconventional to 
the highest degree. The professor knew 
that we were coming, and himself opened 
the door, with a white straw tall hat on, 
saying, ‘1 come to receive my guests myself ; 
no men-servants here.’ Taking Mrs. Balfour 
and myself on either arm, he conducted us 
to the drawing-room, where we had a flow of 
wit and humour, and touching stories, and 
Scotch songs, in which the professor would 
join for a few bars, here and there. He had 
on a white tie with long flowing ends, and 
reminds one rather of Joshua Fox of 
Falmouth—only Fox was taller, broader, and 
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very quiet, a Quaker, around whom every- 
thing with wings flocked in such numbers 
that you could scarcely distinguish him. 
The professor kept saying to me, while 
I sang, ‘ Follow Nature, that’s right,’ beating 
time with his two hands all the while. 
He was then eighty-three years old, and 
said he was going to keep on working 
until the day he died. At the carriage door 
I remember him saying, ‘I worship God, I 
worship God.’ He is very religious, but 
unconventional and unorthodox. I was 
going to say, ‘Thank Heaven,’ and I do say 
it ten thousand times. Oh, the Scotch 
heart ! the Scotch mind! the Scotch tongue! 
the Scotch oat-cakes! the caller and dried 
herrin’.” 

One of my mother’s earliest friends in 
England was Dinah Muloch, the authoress 
of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,” which was one of 
the most widely-read books 
about twenty years ago, 
though now looked on as 
old-fashioned. ‘The follow- 
ing is my mother’s de- 
scription of their first 
meeting :— 

“One day Mrs. M 
wrote to ask whether I 
would go to see Dinah 
Muloch (Mrs. Craik), and 
in great excitement we 
started off for a small town 
called Shortlands, about an 
hour away from London. 
At the station I saw an 
open wagonette with dark 
cushions and_ two 

fine chestnut horses wait- 
ing to take us to see my heroine, the one 
whom I had always loved since I was a 
young girl. As we drove up to the house 
there stood in the doorway a tall, sweet- 
looking woman, with an oval head and 
greyish hair ; almond-shaped, very full blue- 
grey eyes, heavy, light-coloured eyelashes, 
and beautiful long, taper-fingered hands. 
Mrs. Craik put her arms around me and 
kissed me, but I—well, I just hugged her and 
kissed her over and over again. Then my 
heroine hurried me out all alone with her 
through the trees into a corner strangely 
hemmed in, and taking both my hands said, 
‘Sing, sing!’ I sang song after song, and 
from that hour dear, beloved ‘ John Halifax’ 
and I were tender, loving friends.” 

Another writer for whom my mother 
always had a deep love and admiration was 
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the poetess Jean Ingelow. “One day my 
husband came home and said he had been 
to see Jean Ingelow about some words of 
hers which he wanted to have set for me. I 
was wildly excited, and said I was going off 
to see her that very moment, and that I 
should just hug and kiss her. My husband 
replied, quietly, ‘Jean Ingelow is not one to 
be hugged and kissed immediately.’ But he 
took me, and I dd hug and kiss her in spite 
of a very quiet, stately dignity, and we 
became, I am proud to say, deeply attached 
friends, in spite of our different characters 
and her two brothers made a joyous and 
merry quartet. Oh, that lovely quaint garden 
of hers, with its partition of trees three- 
quarters of the way down, and a mass of 
bushes at the lowest end, and everywhere a 
wealth of old-fashioned flowers. It was a 
scene never to be for- 
gotten. ‘The house always 
seemed like a cosy nest 
—something built exactly 
fitted for the owner.” 

My mother always longed 
to have a little girl and 
often talked of it to Jean 
Ingelow, adding that she 
wanted her to have blue 
eyes. After my sister was 
born, when next my mother 
saw the poetess the first 
greeting was, “ And so the 
little girl has come at last. 
Has she got blue eyes?” 
When my mother answered 
in the affirmative Jean 
Ingelow gave her a kiss, 
and said, “ My dear, you 
are the only one I have 
ever known whose wish has been fully 
gratified.” Jean Ingelow afterwards became 
godmother to my sister, who was named after 
her ; and when, a few years later, she passed 
away, my mother attended the funeral, and 
at the graveside sang “ Rest in the Lord.” 

One of my mother’s greatest early successes 
was in Charles Kingsley’s “Three Fishers,” 
and this is her description of her rendering of 
the song, and of her meeting with Charles 
Kingsley : 

“Although I had never been on the sea 
or big rivers when first I sang it, and had 
never even seen any fishermen, I somehow 
knew by instinct that song of ‘The Three 
Fishers.’ At the beginning no one knew 
that the fishermen would necessarily be 
drowned, and therefore it should be treated 
as a story. But there is a natural custom of 
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anticipating evil beforehand, in spite of the 
lesson given so long ago—‘ Think no evil.’ 
So the custom was, and is, to begin the song 
so mournfully that everyone knows in the 
first verse what the end will be. I had never 
seen or known of anyone who had been 
drowned, but that mysterious instinct was so 
strong that I could never foreshadow the 
end, and so made the first verse quite bright 
about the three fishers who ‘ went sailing out 
into the west.’ I must believe it was the true 
way, as both the poet and the composer most 
warmly endorsed my reading of it. 

“Charles Kingsley asked me to come to 
Eversley, to my great delight, and when there 
he asked me to sing ‘The Three Fishers.’ 
I was young and had boy-nature enough to 
sit down at the piano and sing it at once. 
At the end Mr. Kingsley said, ‘I have seen 
many wrecks among the 
fishermen, and that is true 
to the very life. The ex- 
citement and tragedy is 
not after they are drowned, 
but at the time of the 
storm. Then come the 
calm, and resignation.’ But 
after I had sung ‘Caller 
Herrin’’ Mr. Kingsley 
walked out of the room, 
covering his face with his 
hands, so deeply was he 
affected. 

“Tn Australia, years after, 
I met one of the nurses 
who had been with Charles 
Kingsley, so small is the 
world really, and he had 
told her that once he went 
to a concert to hear Miss 
Sterling sing ‘The Three Fishers,’ but was 
so stirred by its tragical truth that he could 
only hide his face and weep. How mar- . 
vellous is that instinct which leads to the 
Truth unknown to the personality. Charles 
Kingsley had wished to hear what it was in 
that song which took such a hold of the 
people. Sitting there by himself in a remote 
corner he found so much more made 
manifest in the words accentuated by the 
singing, the poetry made more beautiful with 
the halo of the music, that he wept to see 
how much there was in the words that he 
himself had never seen.” 

When the Abbé Liszt came to England 
for the last time the Baroness Burdett-Coutts 
gave a luncheon party and reception after it, 
and my mother was chosen to be the singer. 
The maestro had stipulated that he was not 
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to be asked to touch or 
even look upon a piano. 
He had then given his last 
recital, and was leaving 
England in three days. 
Nevertheless, on returning 
to the drawing-room after 
lunch, a piano lay there 
open and waiting. The 
Abbé Liszt was told that 
Mme. Sterling was going 
to sing one of his songs, 
and while “Der Konig im 
Thule” was being sung, he 
sat motionless close beside 
the piano, and at the finish, 
raising his head, murmured 


* Ach Gott, ach Gott!” This pay 
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was the Abbé’s last visit 
and appearance in public. 

“The next morning, his last day in 
England, there came a letter inviting my 
husband and myself to dine with Liszt at 
Mr. and Mrs. Littleton’s, where he was 
staying, adding that the Abbé was most 
anxious to hear me _ sing again before 
he left. When we were there, very willing 
guests, Liszt asked me who was to play for 
me. I should have said, ‘You, maestro, 
if you will,’ but did not do so. After I had 
sung two of his songs Liszt sat down and 
played in a way none who heard could ever 
forget. He played on and on, just dreaming 
in his rapt, tumultuous way over the piano 

an old man, hurling strange doubts and 
questionings over the very brink of the 
grave. After that he asked me specially 
to sing him the ‘ King of Thule’ once again, 
and when I had done so he improvised more 
divinely even than before 
and said many sweet things 
tome. Next day he left for 
Bayreuth, and soon after 
his end came.” 

Another great composer, 
Charles Gounod, was in 
London. One of the first 
whom he visited was my 
mother, bringing with him 
a letter of introduction 
from Mme. Viardot. My 
mother had only just 
moved into a new house, 
and on M. Gounod asking 
her to sing took him up to 
the drawing-room, which 
was absolutely empty save 
for two or three chairs and 
the grand piano, which 
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Mr. William Steinway had 
sent her as a present after 
hearing her sing at one of 
Mme. Patti’s concerts. The 
song chosen by my mother 
was Cowen’s ‘‘ Better 
Land.” When the song 
was over, M. Gounod came 
forward and, kissing both 
of her hands, said that he 
had heard every voice of 
any repute in the world, 
but that /As voice was 
unique. 

The following is the story 
of the writing and first per- 
formance of “ The Lost 
Chord”: 

“One day my husband 
saw the words of ‘The 
Lost Chord,’ and thought he would ask 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan, as he then was, to set 
them. Sullivan replied that he had already 
done so. In Scotch way my husband said 
‘nae more,’ but returned and told me, but I 
had never heard of any such song. My 
husband returned once more, and found that 
Sullivan had written ‘The Lost’ Chord,’ all 
but the last verse. I always think he was 
not permitted to finish it until we met. I 
well remember coming to rehearse it, and 
how’ Ke said it would not be a success ; nor 
shall I ever forget the anxiety felt by all who 
were concerned in it, as to how it would be 
received—by myself, however, least of all, I 
think; and the relief and excitement when 
it was all over, and that wonderful burst of 
wild applause which followed. The song 
was an inspiration. As Sir Arthur Sullivan 
wrote in a letter shortly 
before his death, ‘I have 
composed much music 
since then, but have never 
written a second “ Lost 
Chord.” ’ 

“T have had ‘The Lost 
Chord’ played for me 
since then by all sorts of 
organists—good, bad, and 
indifferent — and by all 
sorts of organs—high, low, 
in tune and out of tune, 
too large and too small ; 
but the funniest experience 
I had of singing ‘it was at 
a concert given by Sims 
Reeves. Sir John Stainer 
was at the organ and Sir 
Arthur Sullivan at the 
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' piano. I went out and greeted the audience, said she would accompany him back and 
and vice versd, and then waited for the few cheer up his wife. Arriving, they were told 
bars of introduction to swell out on the the invalid had gone up to bed and was not 


organ. But, lo! no sound came from’ to be disturbed. However, they hastened 
the great organ. Sir upstairs and found her 
Arthur and I looked at lying down, feeling 
each other aghast, and very unwell. “And 
then, after waiting some so your wife has swal- 
minutes, up at Sir John lowed a pin?” said my 
Stainer, who was signal- mother. “Don’t you 
ling down that something think God is_ greater 
was amiss. It was found than a pin?” The 
that, through a mis- clergyman hesitated a 
understanding, the water little ; he had not thought 
which worked the bellows of it in that light before. 
had never been turned “But it was a dig pin.” 
on. It was only a few “Oh, you think God 
minutes before the mis- could have managed a 
take was rectified and small one?” More hesi- 
the familiar strains rolled tation. “ But it had a 
out, but it seemed to large ball on the end.” 
me almost half an hour, “Oh, now I see what is 
standing out there on the matter; God could 
the platform waiting. have managed it all 
Many people thought right if it had only been 
that we had arranged an ordinary pin, but it 
the whole thing for a is the large ball that has 
dramatic and _ realistic been too much for Him.” 
situation of ‘The Lost Sueno Plath to Ghaatibhaen, Butte, This novel way of put- 
Chord.’ ” ting the case so amused 

I will conclude with a story typical of them both that they began to smile, and the 
my mother’s very practical, if unorthodox, — sufferer said she felt much better and would 
religion, and of how she brought it into get up after aii. She did so, and never felt 
anything again. If my 
mother had not gone there 
the poor woman would have 
been placed in the hands 
of a surgeon, who would 
have proceeded to cut her 
open to find the pin. In 
fact, the doctor had already 
said this would have to 
be done, all of which 
would have been a great 
pity, as the missing pin 
was discovered next day, 
without any operation 
beyond that of looking— 
on the floor ! 








everyday life. 

My mother one Sunday 
evening met an old friend, a 
very well known American 
clergyman, in great distress, 
and on inquiring the cause 
was informed that just 
before he had left for 
church his wife had swal- 
lowed a bonnet-pin. He 
could not possibly stay, as 
service was about to com- 
mence, so he had sent for 
a doctor and come to the 
church in a fearful state of 
mind. My mother at once 
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H! said Mourad the Hunch- 
back, who had been _per- 
suaded to relate the circum- 
stances which had _ brought 
him to the hospital of 
Alexandria, let none of you 
fortune has dealt with you 





imagine that 
more unkindly than it has with me; for 
in my time I have been a king and I have 


been rich, exceedingly rich. All my misfor- 
tunes have come upon me because all my 
wishes have been granted, even to the least 
of my desires. Listen to my marvellous 
adventures and learn’ how I became deaf, 
hunchbacked, short of breath, unable to 
speak without stammering, and disfigured by 
a frightful scar. 

By trade my grandfather and my father 
were treasure-seekers. Before I was old 
enough to share in my father’s labours I 
spent my time in playing with the other 
children of the village where I lived. 


Near Myt-Rahyneh there is a lake, 


bounded on all sides by a chain of low hills, 
supposed to have been formed by the drifting 





A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 
FROM THE ARABIAN. 


of the sand upon the ruins of some ancient 
city. A palm wood covers these hills and 
surrounds the lake. 

It was in this wood that I and my young 
companions loved to play, and most of all to 
enjoy the pleasure of bathing in the lake. 
One day, on diving, I touched something 
hard, on which my grasp closed, in the mud 
at the bottom. Returning at once to land, 
I washed off the thick coat of mud from the 
object, and discovered it to be a ring, made 
of bronze, in which was set, in the form of a 
seal, a blackish stone, having some letters 
engraved on its upper face. 

I felt much pleased at my discovery, 
though I knew nothing of its real value, and, 
immediately slipping it on my finger, I con- 
tinued my sport. 

A little while afterwards the day arrived 
when for the first time my father was to take 
me with him in his search for treasure ; 
but before leaving Myt-Rahyneh with me 
he wished me to make the acquaintance of 
my uncle, whom I had not yet seen, and 
who lived at Cairo. I pleased my uncle, who 
expressed a wish to keep me with him for 
awhile ; my father consented and departed 
without me. 

One grand festival day I was lounging in 
the inner court of my uncle’s palace, and turn- 
ing and re-turning on my finger the ring I had 
so strangely found, when by merest chance 
the eyes of my uncle’s secretary rested on 
this ring, which he asked me to let him 
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examine more closely. I would not draw it 
from my finger, but went over to him and 
held up my hand for him to inspect. 

His examination was soon made. 

“These characters,” he said to me, “are 
neither Arabic, Persian, Coptic, Greek, nor 
Hebrew ; this inscription is in bird character 
—that is to say, in the ancient writing of our 
forefathers—and there exists in Egypt nobody 
who can read these characters, with the 
exception of an old man I know who lives in 
a monastery in the desert of Bahar bela-ma, 
the waterless river. If you will entrust me 
with this ring—I set off the day after 
to-morrow .on my tour to collect the taxes 
due to the Bey, my master, and my way lies 
by the place where the learned old man 
dwells—I will on my return bring it back to 
you, together with an explanation of the 
inscription on it.” 

I would not consent to part with my 
ring. I pretended to be wholly unable to 
draw it from my finger, which had swollen 
and grown since it had been placed there ; 
but I offered to accompany -him on his 
journey, if my uncle would give me _ per- 
mission. 

That permission was easily obtained, and 
I set off joyously with the secretary. 

After two days and nights of painful 
travelling we at last reached the monastery, 
and the next morning I was conducted into 
the presence of the learned old monk, 
Makaryous, who examined my ring atten- 
tively, and showed some surprise on reading 
the inscription. 

“‘My son,” he said to me, “this inscription 
is written in characters more ancient than all 
the works of men that have come down to 
us. ‘This is the strange sense of it: ‘What 
does Mourad desire? Let him say, or let 
him only think. Mourad desires! All that 
Mourad desires shall be accomplished.’ 

“T do not know,” he added, “ whether he 
to whom this ring belonged had the power 
of having all his wishes granted, but, if so, I 
doubt whether he was really happy. Modera- 
tion in one’s desires, contentment with that 
which one already possesses, those are the 
only true riches.” 

I interrupted the old priest. 

“At your age, venerable master,” I said, 
“such thoughts are, no doubt, very proper ; 
but, as to myself, if this ring has the power 
of conveying to its possessor the means of 
satisfying all his desires, I am so fatigued by 
the journey I have made to reach this place 
that my first wish would be to return to my 
uncle’s palace in Cairo.” 


“ 
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I was still speaking when, all at once, I 
felt myself being carried through the air, and 
in a moment found myself landed in one of 
the lower rooms of the palace which I had 
quitted two days before. Tired as I was 
I retired to rest and quickly fell asleep, but 
in my dreams I beheld all the splendours of 
the Court of the ancient Caliphs at Bagdad, 
and they still held possession of my mind 
when I awoke. 

“Ah! how happy I should be,” I cried, 
“to look upon that enchanting scene! How 
I wish I were, at this moment, within sight of 
so many marvels—in the middle of the great 
city of Bagdad !” 

I had hardly spoken these words ere I 
found myself in the heart of the city, which 
I lost no time in exploring. My wanderings 
sharpened my appetite, but I found that I did 
not possess the smallest piece of money with 
which to buy myself food. When night came 
I had no shelter, and sat down sadly under 
some trees growing upon a little hill, whence 
I could see a large portion of the city. In 
front of -me was the Pasha’s palace, a vast 
building surrounded by gardens. Lights 
shone in every part of it, and numerous 
servants and slaves, all richly dressed, hurried 
through the courts. This spectacle made my 
situation yet more painful to me. 

“ How unhappy I am!” I moaned. “ How 
I wish I were as fortunate as the Pasha!” 

Before I had done speaking a long train 
of slaves issued from the palace carrying 
gold dishes, containing everything that could 
satisfy the appetite. Musicians and singers, 
performing in the most delightful manner, 
completed the procession, which in a moment 
arranged itself about me under the trees of 
the little hillock on which I was seated. 

But I had barely begun to partake of the 
first dishes which had been presented to me 
in so wonderful a manner when I was inter- 
rupted by a band of the Pasha’s soldiers, 
who had followed my attendants, and who 
forced them, with sticks and whips, to return 
to the posts which the mysterious power of 
the ring had made them desert. Many of 
their blows fell upon me. Not being able to 
resist sO many enemies, it was natural that 
I should wish to be in some place where. I 
should be safe. 

Hardly had this desire formed itself in my 
heart when I found myself in a place which 
appeared to be shut in on all sides, and 
where I thought myself in safety, for my 
enemies had suddenly disappeared. I was 
not alone there, however, and, though the 
darkness prevented me from seeing clearly 
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where I was, I presently became aware, by 
the sounds of groans and the clanking of 
chains, that I was in a prison. 

The prisoners who surrounded me _in- 
formed me that I was still in Bagdad, and 
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“A LONG TRAIN OF SLAVES ISSUED FROM THE PALACE CARRYING GOLD DISHES.” 


that the place was no other than the deepest 


dungeon in the fortress. They added that, 
on the previous evening, they had been 
captured with arms in their hands in a 
rebellion against the Pasha, and had all been 
condemned to death. 

Their sobs and despair redoubled when 
they heard, in the courtyard of the prison, 
the preparations for their execution, and the 
clatter of arms announced the arrival of the 
soldiers who were to conduct them to their 
doom. 
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I had no time to reflect on my position ; 
a few seconds more and I should be con- 
founded with the guilty, since it would have 
been impossible for me to explain how I had 
come to be amongst them. ‘Therefore, with- 
out losing a moment in 
uselessly lamenting my 
fate, I addressed myself 
to the ring. 

“Transport me,” I 
cried, “to some distant 
spot, far from the execu- 
tioners who now threaten 
me with death.” 

The prison’ and the 
prisoners, the executioners 
and the soldiers, all dis- 
appeared at the same 
moment, and, without 
having been conscious of 
any movement, I found 
myself calmly seated on 
a rough mat, printed in 

various colours. I 
was in a convent of 
idolatrous Fakirs, 
in a great Indian 
city on the borders 
of China. 

I looked about 
me to recognise my 
new retreat, but in 
whatever direction 
I turned my eyes 
they rested only on 
gigantic sculptured 
figures of strange 
and hideous form 
—heads without 
bodies, bodies with- 
out shape, without 
arms, legs, or heads ; 
here was the body 
of an animal hav- 
ing ten human 
heads supported on 
a single neck ; there, 

on a human body, the heads of ten kinds of 
furious animals ; on one side the statue of a 
beautiful woman with a graceful head, but 
with shoulders from which sprang twenty arms, 
each hand holding some threatening weapon ; 
on another side, their bodies united in a 
single group, an enormous buffalo, a striped 
tiger, a serpent with yellow scales, and the 
head of a frightful crocodile with sharpened 
teeth and yawning jaws. All these monsters 
I learned were idols worshipped by a crowd 
which filled this temple. None of those 
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present seemed to be in the least astonished 
at my sudden appearance, but pressed about 
me, crying :— 

“Come! come with us and _ throw your- 
self under the wheels of our great idol 
Juggernaut. You will taste the extreme 
pleasure of being crushed to death beneath 
the wheels.” 

As I remained dumb to these suggestions 
one of the most zealous of the Fakirs rushed 
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lion on the other, the two seemingly disput- 
ng which of them should devour me. 
Never was any wish of mine more rapidly 
formed than my desire for the instant 
destruction of those two frightful animals, 
the sight of which froze me with terror. 

In a moment, and without heeding my 
presence, they sprang upon each other. 


Making the echoes ring with their horrible 
roarings, the two terrific beasts tore each 


“ONE OF THE FAKIRS RUSHED TOWARDS ME WITH TWO HANDFULS OF FLAMING COALS, AND FORCED 
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towards me with two handfuls of flaming 
coals, and before I had any idea of his pur- 
pose forced them into my mouth. 

I spat them out as quickly as I could, 
and you will easily understand how eagerly 
I formed the desire to escape to some 
place where the horrible zeal of the Fakir 
could not pursue me. My wish was realized 
as soon as it was formed, but a portion of 
my tongue had been burned away, and from 
that time I have stammered in my speech. 

The Fakir certainly would not have 
dared to follow me to the place in which I 
now found myself. I was in a deep gorge 
in the island of Ceylon, with a monstrous 
tiger on one side of me and an enormous 
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other with teeth and claws, without relenting 
for a moment, until both, equally exhausted, 
fell dead at my feet. 

I had nothing more to fear from my two 
savage enemies, but I was at the bottom of 
a frightful precipice from which I could find 
no way of escape. Hunger began to afflict 
me. Raising my eyes to the rocks which 
surrounded me as with a wall of iron, what 
was my joy on perceiving an enormously tall 
tree, the top of which was laden with fruit ! 

After many efforts I gained the top of 
the tree, and was about to seize some of the 
fruit when I saw the head of a hideous 
serpent rise in front of me, the monster 
appearing big enough to swallow me. I slid 
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as quick as lightning down the trunk, and 
on reaching the bottom was astonished so 
find that I had not broken every limb of my 
body. 

I could still see at the top of the tree 
the frightful serpent, whose eyes, like blazing 
coals, never for a moment ceased to glare 
down upon me. 

No one will be surprised by the wish I 
formed to be delivered from this terrifying 
danger. Hardly was it expressed before the 
air an@ rocks surrounding me rang with 
dreary croakings and the most alarming 
howlings. ‘The croaking came from a cloud 
of vultures, mixed with eagles, kites, and 
ravens of extraordinary size, whose flight 
shut out the light above me; the howlings 
came from the throats of thousands upon 
thousands of jackals and hyenas, which, 
with famished cries, sprang down the deep 
rocks. 

‘The birds of prey pounced upon the 
serpent and speedily tore him to pieces with 
their beaks and claws. The animals sprang 
upon the bodies of the dead lion and tiger. 
lheir repast did not occupy them long, and, 
though they had not yet paid any attention 
to me, I had no doubt that their savage 
jaws would be prepared for me as soon as 
their first prey had been devoured. 

“Oh, Genie of the ring,” I cried, “save me 
from this army of devouring enemies, and 
conduct me to some place inhabited by 
human beings !” 

This cry of extreme distress had scarcely 
left my trembling lips ere a clap of thunder, 
a thousand times greater than any I had 
ever before heard, burst from the clouds 
above me. I thought the skies had fallen 
on my head. The jackals and hyenas fled, 
the eagles and vultures took flight, and 
I found myself seated on a carpet of grass in 
the midst of a beautiful valley. 

I was saved. But that crash of super- 
natural thunder had rendered me _ utterly 
deaf, as I now am. 

I approached some farmers and by signs 
asked them for bread. ‘They offered me 
work, and I accepted their offer eagerly and 
gratefully. For a long time I was happy 
with these good people. One day I was 
lying in the modest but commodious cabin 
1 lived in, resting, according to custom, 
during the great noontide heat. I was 
rather dozing than sleeping, and my ideas, 
almost without my being conscious of them, 
compared my own position with that of the 
rich. 

“What an enviable lot is theirs!” I cried. 





“That which all my toils of a lifetime could 
not procure for me, a little gold gives them 
every day. Ah! why have I not gold— 
much gold ?” 

I was speaking aloud, but I could not 
continue my exclamation; both voice and 
breath failed me. An extraordinary weight 
lay upon my chest and held me down, as if 
the mountain of Kaf had fallen on me. I 
was buried, crushed under an immense pile 
of gold pieces, my chest pressed in, my ribs 
deformed, my lungs stifled, and from that 
time I have been short of breath. 

“ What have I desired?” I thought to my- 
self. “This treasure will be my death. I 
ought rather to have wished for the power 
which gives at once honours and the enjoy- 
ment of riches. How happy I should be if 
I were a king!” 

The gold, under the weight of which { had 
been groaning, disappeared, and I found my- 
self mounted on a war-horse, dressed in mag- 
nificent clothes, a numerous army surround- 
ing me. I was in the vast plains of Tartary, 
King of Samarcand and Bokhara ! 

I was a king, but the moment for my 
advancement to this supreme rank had been 
ill-chosen. A fierce battle was raging around 
me. The soldiers who defended my cause 
were beaten. Only rebels were crowding 
about me, and I was face to face with a bold 
rebel, full of strength and rage, with his 
reddened sword above my head ready to 
strike. 

The desire to escape the fatal blow sprang 
into my mind like lightning. In an instant 
I disappeared from the field of battle ; but 
at the very moment of my disappearance the 
terrible blow reached me to which I owe the 
dreadful wound of which the scar still dis- 
figures my face. 

I found myself alone on the sea-shore of 
one of the islands in the Indian Ocean, which 
seemed to me to be deserted. 1 immediately 
made my way into the interior in search of a 
resting-place and food. 

For a long time I came upon nothing 
but bare rocks, piled one upon another, as if 
by the hands of giants. However, by the 
evening I arrived at the entrance to a forest 
of trees such as I had never seen before. 
I found some wild fruits, which I eagerly 
devoured. A cave, dug by Nature out of 
the side of a rock, served me for shelter 
during the night. I stretched myself upon 
the ground and speedily fell asleep. When 
I woke I found myself surrounded by a great 
crowd of black and naked savages, all of 
them wonderfully thin. The skin, or rather 
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MAGIC RING. 











“‘aT THE MOMENT OF MY DISAPPEARANCE THE TERRIBLE BLOW REACHED ME.” 


leather, which covered their dry and bony 
bodies was painted in colours with rings and 
stripes. Resistance on my part would have 
been impossible. I was speedily bound so 
tightly that I Gould scarcely move a muscle. 
My feet and hands were tied together, my 
head fastened between my knees, and alto- 
gether 1 was so bent up as to resemble a 
bale of goods packed for a long journey. 

The barbarians carried me off in triumph 
to a part of the forest. An immense crowd 
awaited my conductors with howls which 
made my flesh creep on my bones with 
terror. 

They placed me near a blazing brazier, 
and at first I did not feel sure as to whether 
their intention was to burn me alive as a 
sacrifice to one of their idols, or simply to 
roast and eat me. But though I discovered 


that these savages were not cannibals—only 
fire-worshippers—they filled me with scarcely 
less terror. 

“My ring,” I cried, “deliver me from 
these flames! Transport me to my own 
country, out of the reach of this threatening 
fire!” 

My wish was expressed in a voice broken 
by terror, but the Genie of the ring, whoever 
he was, heard me and, according to my wish, 
bore me far away from those terrible savages 
into my own country, for I found myself at 
the bottom of a well four hundred feet deep, 
in the citadel of Cairo. 

I had forgotten to ask to be relieved of 
my bonds, and my detestable Genie, according 
to his custom, had taken care not to exceed 
my wish in the smallest degree. 


The ice-cold water in which I was 
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plunged froze all my limbs ; I sank deeper 
and deeper into it, until my lips were covered 
and I felt the mud at the bottom of the well 
giving under my weight. An instant more 
and I should inevitably be swallowed up 
in it! 

“ Ah! why,” 1 sighed, “why was I not 
raised as high above ground as I am now 
buried in its depths !” 

At the same instant, as if by a miracle, I 
found myself 
on the very 
summit of the 
great Pyramid 
of Ghizeh. But 
I was helpless. 
I could make 
no movement, 
and before me 
on the pin- 
nacle, at so 
great a height, 
there was no- 
thing but the 
prospect of a 
cruel death by 
hunger. 

Had I been 
nearer the edge 
of the narrow 
platform on 
which I was 
lying I might 
have chanced 
to see some 
Arab wandering 
in the desert 
who likewise 
might have per- 
ceived me, 
heard my cries, 
and come to 
my rescue. 

At that 
thought an 
irresistible 
desire seized 
upon me. Making a violent effort, knit- 
ting up all the fibres of my body, I suc- 
ceeded, with inconceivable pain, writhing 
and crawling little by little, in reaching the 
margin of one of the outer stones of the 
ledge, and was thus enabled to look down 
to the bottom of the pyramid. 

Immediately below me were two men, bent 
over the sand and engaged in digging in it. 
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‘MY BODY BOUNDED FROM LEDGE TO LEDGE TO THE BOTTOM 
OF THE FEARFUL PRECIPICE." cal 


MAGAZINE. 
“Ah!” I cried. “If one of them were 
my father!” 

One of the two, hearing my voice, raised 
his head. It was indeed my father. To 
recognise him and wish to be with him was 
one and the same thought. 

At that moment my body, tied up in 
something like a ball, rolled forward over the 
edge of the stone, and then bounded from 
ledge to ledge, from block to block, to the 

bottom of the 
fearful precipice, 
and fell, an in 
animate mass, 
into the very 
hole which my 
father and his 
companion were 
digging in the 
sand. 

The doctors 
in whose hands 
my wondering 
father placed 
me declared that 
I was dead past 
recovery, but a 
skilful French 
doctor, who was 
then called in, 
succeeded in 
bringing me 
back to life. 

My head, 
arms, and legs 
were only 
severely bruised, 
and my skin 
grazed and 
torn ; that was 
all—except that 
my back was 
bent, and de- 
fied all the 
éfforts of medi- 

science to 
make it straight 

again. It is from that time that I have been 

hunchbacked. 

But I am _ now 
my fate, and, as 


resigned to 
ring, I 
have formed a firm resolution never again 


perfectly 
to my magic 


to have recourse to its power, of which 
I made myself so long the plaything and 
the victim. 

That is my story. 




















The Science of Expression. 


By Louts, ELkinp, M.D. 


* 


7 HERE are few subjects 
‘| which are more interest- 
ing and instructive, from 
whatever point you may 
consider them, physiolo- 
gically or psychologically, than the 
study of human expression as it is 
affected by sentiment, passion, and 
emotion ; and this not only from the 
academic, but from the practical 
point of view also. The theory and 
practice of that science ought to be 
mastered by every artist. For he will 
thus be able to acquire, not only a 
true spirit of exact observation, but 
he will also learn to discern what 
is imperative and essential to just 








and fine expression—a fact upon which both 
the effect and force of his creations largely 





NO. 1.—RAVTURE, 


depend. And, further, the science in question 
forms an invaluable aid to the physician ; 


that is, as far as the early recognition 
and correct interpretation of bodily 
ailments in general, and of those of 
the brain in particular, are concerned. 

Again, as it is often said that you 
cannot tread on a man’s toe without 
learning at least something of his 
temper, the physiognomic study—the 
science I am speaking of is generally 
called physiognomy—of facial ex- 
pression is of great and constant 
assistance to the man in the street in 
his daily observations of human 
nature and affairs of life. 

Moreover, speaking generally, the 
science of physiognomy brings home 
easily to the observer the mean- 
Vol. xxvi i.—30 





NO. 2.—ENTHUSIASM,. 


ing of all those emotions, genuine or other- 
wise, which the actor or actress so often 


displays on the stage. The same re- 
mark applies, it should be added, to 
art in general, and to sculpture and 
painting in particular. 

As regards the history of physiog- 
nomy, it is true that, comparatively 
speaking, it is a quite new science, 
inasmuch as we are indebted to 
Charles Darwin for the knowledge, 
which we now possess, of the natural 
laws which underlie it and of the 
physiological processes which govern 
it. For it was he who raised physiog- 
nomy to an exact science. 

Turning now to the illustrations, 
I must first of all acknowledge my in- 
debtedness to Messrs. Anton Schroll, 
the well-known publishers of Vienna, 


for permission to reproduce these excellent 
photographs from the original clay models. 
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They have recently been published under the 
title, “Grund formen der Mimik,” for the pur- 
pose of aiding those who take up art asa 


profession in the 
study of anatomy, 
the author being 
Dr. H. Mebber. 
In these illustra- 
tions it will be 
seen that the face 
is in every case 
the same, yet 
how ._ different ! 
Whether we look 
at it full face or 
in profile we see 
that thought, pas 
sion, or emotion 
can alter it toa ? 
remarkable ex- _ NO. 5.- 
tent, from some- 
thing almost sublime to something 
repellent. 

In illustration No. 1 we have a m 





PHYSICAL OR 
almost 


odel ( of 


what may be termed, from the esthetic 


point of view, great beauty. It is clear 
that the thoughts are in a lofty plane. 
The expression manifested in the face 
is characteristic, say, of a poet or a 
deep thinker in a moment of calm, 
serene inspiration. No. 2 is not very 
different—at least in some respects. 
The thoughts expressed are still noble, 
but they have become emotional, 
more tender, as it were. This change, 
it should be pointed out, is produced 
to a considerable extent by a slight 
relaxation of the muscles around the 
mouth. The features bear a strong 
resemblance to those of Beethoven, 
and looking at them in this illustration 
one can easily imagine what Beet- 
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hoven’s expression must have been 
when his soul was lifted up by the 
grandeur of his own music. As a 


| 
matter of fact, Von Kloeber’s famous |! 
painting presents the master in that \ 4 
attitude. Very different indeed is 4 
illustration No. 3. Here we have | 
scorn and indignation aroused by a 





feeling of wrong, and we can also 
detect in the expression a sense of \% 
depression and a fair amount of pes- 
simism. No. 4 is almost the same \3 
as No. 3, only more pronounced and 4 
more permanent. In No. 5 the mouth r 
is the chief feature to be noticed. It 
betokens ardent concentration of 
mind on some difficult matter, say on 
some abstruse mathematical or scientific 
problem, or even on some work neces- 
sitating severe physical exertion. 

A somewhat 
similar  expres- 
sion is to be 
found on the face 
of the Cromwell 
statue opposite 
the Houses of 
Parliament, 
though not so 
marked and pro- 
nounced as is the 
case in Cooper’s 
famous por- 
trait of the Lord 4 
Protector. The 3 
same may be said 
MENTAL EXERTION. of more than one 

statue of Bis- 

marck and of Cardinal Richelieu. Melancholy 
is prominent in the expression illustrated in 
No. 6, but the expression is almost exactly 
the same as that produced by violént pain. 











NO, 6.—MELANCHOLIA—OR, VIOLENT PAIN, ! 
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NO. 7.—CONTEMPT AND DETESTATION. 


No. 7 shows us profound contempt and 
scorn, together with unhappiness. ‘The lower 
lip protrudes beyond the upper, a feature 
generally to be met with in people in 
whom the lower jaw is more promin- 
ent than the upper. The Imperial 
House of Austria furnished us with 
a famous example of this, and it is to 
be remembered that the Hapsburgs 
have almost throughout their history 
had an amazing amount of unhappi- 
ness and misfortune. In this connec- 
tion one is reminded of the unfortu- 
nate Marie Antoinette, whose coun- 
tenance exhibited the same feature 
in a very marked degree, as well as of 
Philip IV. of Spain. There are few 
pictures in which this particularly in- 
teresting feature is so well pronounced 
as in Peter Paul Rubens’s famous 
painting, in which the young Spanish 


King is represented in half-life size. Apart 








7 from many other striking points, such as, for 


instance, the pale face, the flaxen hair, and 
the general attt- 
tude, the charac- 


teristically —_ pro- 
minent lower 
jaw is so effec- 


tively and vividly 
depicted by the 
master that one 
is at once able 
to realize what 
the expression I 
am just referring 
to implies in 
actual life. The 
picture in ques- 
tion is in a pri- 








NO. 9—-GRIFF, 


vate collection of art treasures in 
London. In No. 8 we have mirth 
which has given rise to uproarious 
laughter, while in No. 9 we have 
grief. 

It is a matter of very considerable 
interest that, according to Raphael’s 
more recent biographers, the late 
Professor Grimm amongst others, his 
immortality was achieved, and this to 
a considerable extent, through his 
intimate acquaintance with anatomy 
and physiology. However this may 
be, and whether—and it would be 
difficult to ascertain the truth on 
this point—his wonderful ability to 
illustrate the natural emotions in 
such an exact way was wholly the product 
of the genius innate in him, or whether 
he adopted and improved upon the manner 





NO, 8.—UPROARIOUS LAUGHTER. 


of some of his predecessors, it is certain 
that by thus closely observing Nature he 
established a school of painting which, apart 
from a few short 
reactionary 
periods, has pre- 
vailed ever since, 
and which has 
pursued with 
zeal the prin- 
ciple of giving 
to the face on 
the canvas a 
phy siognomic 
expression —that 
is to say, one 
which is based 
on scientific 
lines, 
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From a Photo. by H. Grose 


WHAT IS THE NAME OF THE MINE? 

Some miners in Australia have adapted the cipher 
of ** The Dancing Men” given in the Sherlock Holmes 
story published in THE STRAND MAGAZINE for 
December, 1903, and have spelt out the name of 

H their mine as shown in the photograph. Can our 

readers give the name of the mine ?—The photo- 

\ * graph was sent to Sir A. Conan Doyle, Undershaw, 
Hindhead, Haslemere. 





“SCOTCH SKITTLES.” 

**Everyone is familiar, more or less, with the 
game of skittles, but it is not everyone who is 
acquainted with the form shown in the above 
photo. The ball, as will be noticed, is suspended 


judged.”—Mr. Paul Melhuish, Leinster 


from the bracket jutting from the wall by a long rope, 
and the object of the player is to knock down the 
pins, not by merely throwing the ball straight at 
them, but by tossing it in a circle round the stump 
opposite so that it strikes the ‘men’ as it comes 
swinging back. The photo. was taken at Dalzell 
House, near Motherwell, the seat of Lord Hamilton 
of Dalzell, one of the very few places where this 
form of the pastime, frequently termed * Scotch 
Skittles,’ is played.”"—-Mr. Andrew Paterson, Mill- 
view Place, Hamilton Street, Motherwell. 
WHOSE EYE? 

** The cart belongs to a man who sells oil in Kent, 
and whether the ‘ eye to business’ shown in the pic- 
ture refers to the purchaser or the seller is to be 
Avenue, 
Upper Richmond Road, East Sheen, S.W. 























h A NEW USE FOR DOGS. 
\ “‘Whilst cycling with a friend in 
| Normandy I had the opportunity of 
| taking this curious photo. We were 
: cycling through the small seaside resort, 
h Quiberville, e# route for Dieppe, when 
we passed an elderly Frenchman on a 
i somewhat ancient type of machine 
' behind which was harnessed a dog. 
) On obtaining permission to photograph 
him, he informed us that the dog was 
of great help in pushing behind when 
going up hill.” —Mr. R. Howard Smith, 
St. Stephens, Bromley Park, Kent. 
’ WONDERFUL CARVING. 
4 ‘* This photo. represents a wonderful 
piece of carving now on view at the 
Museum, Kirkleatham. The whole is 
carved out of a solid piece of boxwood, 
the only instrument that was used being 
an ordinary penknife. This work of 
, art is now valued at £2,000. It is 


' 
t 











said that this marvellous piece of carving 
was the cause of a wager being once laid ina 
dispute as to its entirety. To prove that the 
work was one single piece it was plunged into 
a pot of boiling oil, in which it was allowed 
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to remain for hours. All doubts were set at rest 
when it was withdrawn and found to be still 
complete.” Mr. Geo. Guy, Reservoir Cottage, 
Dartmouth Park Hill, N.W. 


ANOTHER OPTICAL ILLUSION. 

‘*This photograph of the statue of Richard I. 
(Cceur de Lion) standing outside the Houses of Par- 
liament shows a very curious effect of lighting, which 
was not noticed until the print was finished. It seems 
as if the figure on the horse was sitting sideways, but 
on looking into the picture it will be seen that it is 
the strong light on the horse’s shoulder which pro- 
duces this curious illusion.”—Mr. G. Dunstall Swan, 
42, Kynaston Road, Stoke Newington, N. 
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THE CLAY NESTS OF THE NUTHATCH. 

** Probably the most industrious of our British nest- 
builders is the nuthatch, a bird not quite so large as 
the common house-sparrow. Having selected a hollow 
in a tree or bank, this bird proceeds to fill up the 
entrance with clay or marl, leaving a hole of not more 
than two inches in diameter. The photograph shows 
two masses of clay which have been built up little by 
little for this purpose. The amount of labour entailed 
will be obvious when it is stated that the larger of the 
masses weighs three pounds, while the other is a 
pound less. Those shown in the photograph were 
probably built by the same pair of birds, as they were 
taken, after two consecutive seasons’ hatches had 
flown, from the same bank, not more than a yard 
apart. This pair of birds is to be seen in their old 
locality at the present time. Doubtless they will 
construct a similar entrance to their domicile this year. 
The interior of the nest consists almost entirely of the 
fine inner bark of the fir and the seeds of fir-cones.” 

Mr. Bertram Cox, 14, May Crescent, Lincoln. 





THE PULLET'’S ACCIDENT. 

**My photograph was taken by Mr. 
Lew Hecker, Miamisburg, Ohio. A 
Plymouth rock pullet met with an acci- 
dent, which left it so that at all times it 
walked and stood in a perfectly erect 
position. It grew fat, and apparently 
enjoyed life as well as any other chicken 

until a neighbour's cat killed it. As 
will be scen from the photograph, it re 
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Jalpaiguri.” 





sembled as much as anything a 
back view of Robinson Crusoe 
in his dress of skins and furs.” 
—Mr. Marshall Moore, 1,427, 
North New Jersey Street, 
Indianapolis. 
“ SAVAGE" HOBBY - HORSES. 
‘* This photo., taken by the 
Rev. Daniel Kirkwood, shows 
a merry-go-round of hobby- 
horses made by the natives of 
Mr. W. G. Ding- 
wall, Nedeem Tea Co., Kumai 
Division, Jalpaiguri, India. 


Sa 





A HOUSE BUILT BY LOVERS. 


“‘The house shown in the photograph stands just outside 
Morecambe, and was built entirely by two lovers. 
made up his mind to build the house he intended living in, and, 
upon mentioning it to his sweetheart, she agreed to help him. 
He built the house and she carried the hod for him. It took 
them three years to build, and now they are married and are 
living in it.”—Mr. W. Pilkington, 5, Pine Street, Pendleton. 


A young man 
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AN INGENIOUS 
PICTORIAL 
ADDRESS. 

‘* This envelope was 
received in Northamp- 
ton, and was delivered 
by the first morning 
post to the manufac- 
turers of the well- 
known ‘Citizen’ boots, 
and, as the post-mark 
shows, it had been 
posted in Pwilheli 
the previous evening, 
which reflects credit 
on the post-office staff 
for their promptitude 
and exactness in de- 
ciphering the address 
so quickly. The ad- 
dress depicted by the 
drawings reads as 
follows: ‘Citizen’ 
Boots, Phcenix Shoe | 
Works, Northampton.” 


“ INTREPID CLIMBERS.” 
** This is the kind of photo. to produce when the 
conversation turns on the difficulties of rock-climbing 


a 





in the Alps. It will be noticed that the ledges of 
rock overhang in the most perilous manner, and 
make one wonder how the first of these intrepid 
climbers managed to pull himself up to his position 
and whether the photographer who snap-shotted the 
ascent was very comfortable in his coign of vantage. 
But the fact is, the photo. isa hoax! The ‘intrepid 
climbers’ are little ‘wooden models (about twelve 
inches high) ; and the unnamed peak is the stone- 
work at the end of a veranda in an hotel in 
Switzerland which has been cut to produce this 
effect, the only real thing in the picture being the 








, 
| 
td 
distant mountains. But so natural is the effect, so 
lifelike the action of these tiny effigies, with 
their apparently experienced handling of their 
implements and ropes, that few readers will pro- 
bably have detected the real nature of the photo- 
graph before being told.”—Mr. P. S. Greig, Gold’s 
llouse, Greatham, Hants. 

RELICS OF THE MUTINY. . 

**T send you a photo. of the old ball and cross 
that were on the dome of the English church at Delhi 
during the Mutiny. The photo. plainly shows the 
holes made by the bullets. The church is close to 
the Cashmere Gate, where some of the fiercest fight- 
ing took place. The ball and cross are made of 
copper sheet, and were placed in their present position 
some years ago.”—Mr. H. I1. Spalding, The Laurels, 
Silverton, near Exeter. 
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NOT A TERRIBLE MONSTER. 

**T send you a snap-shot of my 
Angora cat eating a piece of meat 
on the kitchen floor. The optical 
illusion is a very amusing one.” — 
Miss Pauline L. Cash, 142, Hem- 
enway Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE TAILOR-BIRD’S NEST. 

**The leaf shown in the photo- 
graph was taken by me one morn- 
ing from the almond tree I am 
fortunate to have in my garden 
adjoining the bungalow. 
You will observe that 
the sides of the leaf are 
actually stitched to- 
gether with some 
fibrous substance like 
rough yellow silk, as 
taken from the silk- 
worm, to form a nest. 
This stitching is done 
by the beak of the bird, 
and must be admitted 
as marvellous. The 
white wool lining is 
made of the cotton wool 
grown in these parts in 
a pod—a tree bearing 
this is close by.”—Mr. 
Walter Finbow, Rail- 
way Compound, Ne- 
gapatam, S. India. 


Par 


WHERE EXTREMES 
MEET. 
** The two men seen 
in my photograph, taken 
by the American Photo. 
Co., are operators in 
the Rangoon office of 
the Government Tele 
graph Department. 
The bigger man, 
W. H. T. Shortt, aged 
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nineteen, weighs eighteen stone and stands six feet, 
while the little man, G. Cartledge, is aged thirty- 


one, weighs four stone, and stands four feet.” 





Mr. 
W. Rose- 
meyer, Inspect- 
ing Telegraph 
Master, Toun- 
goo, Burma. 
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LEBRITIES 
STAINED 
GLASS. 

** In the parish 
churchat Elham, 
six miles from 
Folkestone, are 
two stained- 
glass windows 
which show 
scenes from Old 
Testament _his- 
tory. The larger 
window, con- 
sisting of two 
lights, represents 
David asa 
youth playing 


CE 
IN 
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his harp before King Saul. The 
monarch is seated upon a throne 
and is surrounded by a number of 
counsellors. As a picture the win- 
dow is very good, and at first glance 
would not strike anyone as being 
in the slightest degree remarkable, 
or calling for special examination 
or notice. But the extraordinary 
feature about the window is that 
every face at the time it was 
designed was a portrait of a living 
celebrity. Some of the originals 
have since died. The faces are 


not confined to either sex, or to any particular class. 
Royalty, nobility, and commoner are represented, the 
figures including politicians of different parties, prin- 
cesses, a famous author and sage, and the leading 
female singer of the present day. The most prominent 
figure in the window is that of King Saul, and the 
beholder is astonished to find, surrounded by all the 
regal pomp and ceremony so vigorously scoffed at and 
derided by him, a life-like representation of Thomas 
Carlyle, the Sage of Chelsea. Carlyle was living when 
the window was designed, and certainly no better 
portrait can be seen anywhere of the great writer. At 
his side sits David, but, owing to the time which has 
elapsed since the window was made, the features of 
the ‘ruddy youth’ are not so plainly distinguishable. 
The designer took as his model Madame Adelina 


Patti. 


In the lower part of the window beneath King 


Saul are shown ladies, and amongst these can be 
plainly distinguished the late Princess Alice, Princess 
Louise, and Princess Beatrice, daughters of the late 


Queen Victoria. 
to be found 
amongst the 
counsellors 
of King Saul. 
Standing 


close to the 
monarch are 
the late Mr. 


Gladstone 
and the late 
Lord Beacons- 
field, whilst in 
the second 
light of the 
window is the 
late Lord 
Salisbury. In 
the case of 
these eminent 
men the por- 
traits are all 
first rate. The 
window was 
designed _ by 
the brother of 
the Rev. D. 
Wodehouse, 
Vicar of El- 
ham, who 
adopted the 
remarkable 
plan of tak- 
ing living 
celebrities as 
models for 
his figures.” 
Mr. R. A. 
Shield, 


Further interesting portraits are 


ra 
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“IT WAS THE BODY OF A TALL, WELL-MADE MAN, ABOUT FORTY 
YEARS OF AGE.” 


(See Page 247.) 





